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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


N the ninth day of the invasion the length of the Allied line is 

something over eighty miles and the depth of its greatest pene- 
tration some twenty miles. The advance, moreover, in spite of the 
growing intensity of the fighting, still continues. An enemy counter- 
offensive might have been expected before this, but so far Rundstedt 
has been capable of mounting only local counter-attacks. Mont- 
gomery’s tactics of ceaseless attack appear to have compelled the 
German command to throw in its armour prematurely, and the tanks 
cannot now disengage to re-group for a concerted offensive. It is 
too soon to decide that no such offensive can now materialise, but 
the general situation is not only as good as could have been hoped 
but rather better. There are large Allied forces in the beach areas 
still to be thrown in, to say nothing of the reinforcements being 
ceaselessly ferried across an English Channel which to all appear- 
ance is as safe as if U-boats had never been invented. It is true 
that the naval guns haye been of immense value to the invading 
forces, which will soon be moving beyond their range, but the air 
arm is always there, and its destruction of communications may 
prove the major ingredient of victory. The achievement of landing 
some hundreds of thousands of troops, with heavy as well as light 
equipment, on open beaches in heavy weather against fortifications 
elaborated not through months but through years is something un- 
paralleled in military history, and it would hardly have been believed 
possible if it had not been proved so. Marshal Stalin’s generous 
tribute is as merited as it is welcome; there is characteristically 
sardonic humour in the reference to Napoleon’s fruitless and futile 
procrastination in the invasion of Britain, and “Hitler the 
Hysteric’s” failure even to attempt to carry out his loudly-trumpeted 
threat of invasion, as contrasted with the Allies’ triumphant achieve- 
ment in Normandy. There has hardly been sufficient recognition 
here—though the omission is obviously only inadvertent—of what is 
owed to the British Minister of Defence in that capacity.: 


The New Italian Government 


When Marshal Badoglio faced the leaders of political parties in 
Rome it at once became evident that he would have to resign. 
During the short period of his office he has worked loyally with the 
Allies and provided the only machinery of government which was 
capable of being operated in the interim period. But there is one 
thing, and perhaps one thing only, which binds together the non- 
Fascist leaders who have come together in Rome, that is uncom- 
Promising hostility to anything that in their minds savours of Fascism; 


and Marshal Badoglio has not carried out the sweeping purge which 
they desired. The new Cabinet is composed primarily of veterans who 
have been excluded from public life for twenty years, with Signor 
Bonomi as Premier and Professor Benedetto Croce and Count Sforza 
among the principal Ministers. This Government, it must be 
emphasised, is, like its predecessor, no more than a Provisional 
Government, and there is nothing as yet to show whether it wins the 
approval of the vigorous leaders of the resistance movement in the 
industrial north. But Signor Bonomi was careful not to commit either 
himself or those with whom he works to the acceptance of any con- 
stitutional principle. In accepting office he required a new formula 
for the oath of allegiance which did not commit Ministers to support 
the dynasty, and he asked for and received a guarantee that the Crown 
Prince (Lieutenant of the Realm) would summon on the conclusion of 
hostilities a constituent assembly whose duty it would be to deter- 
mine the future constitution. O ntheir side Ministers have under- 
taken to avoid controversial discussions—discussions which, it may 
be pointed out, would be likely to reveal not only differences about 
the Monarchy, but also differences among the confused party groups. 
That is satisfactory. At this stage efficiency is more important than 
doctrine . Italy needs a government that can govern, as, on the whole, 
Marshal Badoglio’s did. 


The Men of the Maquis 

In- the early days of the war the Germans profited much by the 
collaboration of Fifth Columnists. But the aid they got then from 
traitors is a small thing compared with the damage they will suffer 
from the resolute forces of the resistance movements within the 
territories they occupy. In France the underground movement has 
passed from strength to strength. It takes two forms. In the first 
place all over France saboteurs from among the civilian population 
have worked havoc in factories, on bridges, on railway lines and 
power-stations. The destruction wrought by our bombers has been 
courageously seconded by French men and women who have taken 
their lives in their hands to weaken the German war effort. But 
secondly, and more remarkable, is the work of the men of the Maquis, 
who must be ranked as soldiers, and have again and again come 
into the open to attack the Germans and even fight pitched battles 
with them. Their numbers have been growing from month to 
month, and it is estimated, according to a French correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian, that as many as 175,000 men are now 
in the French interior forces, organised in twelve divisions. In some 
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districts they are operating in force against regular German troops, 
and it is reported that in fighting during the last week-end, aided 
by the population, they occupied the city of Tarbes in the Hautes 
Pyrénées, and captured 300 German prisoners. The Maquis are 
in great strength also in the Jura mountains and in Savoy. In the 
former they have fought pitched battles with German forces sup- 
ported by heavy artillery and tanks. In one of these engagements 
the Germans are said to have lost 1,200 men in killed and wounded, 
and in another 700 men. It is obviously profitable for the Allies 
to re-double their efforts to equip these redoubtable guerilla forces 
with arms dropped by parachute or by any other means. The 
patriots have had to pay a severe price. 110,C0o are reported to 
have been killed and 400,000 to be in prison. They are doing 
magnificent work in ho!ding down enemy troops, weakening the 
Germans behind their lines, and disturbing their morale. 


Food—Now and Later 

A deserved tribute to the Ministry of Food was paid by members 
of the House of Commons in the Committee of Supply debate last 
week. Colonel Llewellin was able to forecast a maintenance of 
all the existing ration scales—apart from the seasonal fluctuations 
in milk—and looked forward to larger importations of fresh or dried 
fruit from the Mediterranean and Canada. But we must not expect 
sudden large increases at the end of the war. The Minister recalled 
the undertaking given at the UNRRA conference, to help in the 
initial feeding of civilians in liberated territory. He added that it 
would be absurd to make long-term provision for Great Britain to 
send supplies ; food must be sent by countries better supplied than 
we are. That is but the people of this country are cer- 
tainly prepared for reasonable sacrifice during the period of acute 
privation on the Continent. A particularly interesting part of Colonel 
Llewellin’s speech was that in which he showed how far ahead the 
Ministry is looking. For example, he is making arrangements with 
the Australian and New Zealand Governments for the purchase of 
all their surplus meat and dairy products up to the end of June, 
1948. He is proposing similar forward agreements with other Govern- 
ments. This is of the utmost importance. The machinery of bulk 
purchase which has been perfected during the war must not be 
lightly scrapped at the end of it. Carefully made long-term contracts 
for primary products will give security to farmers abroad and tend 
to stabilise prices, and help us to foresee just what provision we 
must make for farm produce in this country—among which it is 
certain that milk, butter, eggs, meat and vegetables must be regarded 
as essentials. There has been a brilliantly executed food policy during 
the war. It must be continued afterwards, even when rationing has 
gone, and it must be related to agricultural policy. 


So, 


Proposals by Doctors 

Letters in The Times this week on a National Health Service, 
from Sir Alfred Webb-Johnson on Tuesday and Lord Dawson of 
Penn on Wednesday, contain some reasonable criticism to which the 
Minister of Health should, and no doubt will, give serious considera- 
tion—as well as some not so reasonable. Temperate discussion is 
likely to do as much to improve the Health Service plan as it has 
done the Education Bill, and the White Paper has been issued for the 
purpose of eliciting instructed comments on its pro- 
visions. Sir Alfred Webb-Johnson urges that the new advisory 
committee at the centre shall include some members chosen 
by the medical profession and not consist solely of nominees 
of the Minister ; that should be quite feasible. His protest against 
the proposal to refuse public patients to a doctor desiring to practise 
in a “ fully-doctored ” area is less reasonable; there is as good ground 
for checking an excess of medical competition in this way when other 
districts need doctors, as there is for refusing to admit new indus- 
tries to fully industrialised areas as the Barlow Committee proposes. 
Among Lord Dawson's proposals the suggestion that for purposes 
of health service organisation should be divided into much fewer 
and larger areas than the White Paper contemplates has much to 
commend it—quite enough, at any rate, to entitle it to respectful 
consideration—but if Lord Dawson wants his “ regional council. . . 
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composed of representatives of local authorities, voluntary hospital, 
doctors and ancillary services” to have the power to take decision, 
involving the expenditure of public money he raises a real difficulty 
for that power can vest only in directly elected representatives 4 
the ratepayers or taxpayers. All proposals for revision of the Whi 
Paper plan, moreover, must take account of the fact that a Nationgl 
Health Service is only part of a larger Social Service Scheme, wit 
one uniform contribution and uniform benefits. That leaves m 
room for restriction of the Health Service to persons under a certajy 
income-limit, or for the introduction of the scheme by degree 
Further emphasis of the Government’s decisions on such fundameny 
points by the Minister of Health on some appropriate occasion woul 
be useful. 


The House and Mr. Hudson 


It is not surprising that Mr. R. S. Hudson found the sense of 
the House of Commons against him when he asked for certain 
excessive powers for officials under one clause of the Milk and 
Dairies Bill. On the main issues of the Bill he has behind him 
general support. Determined efforts must be made to ensure the 
production of clean milk, and the Minister is quite right in insisting 
on measures to provide proper conditions in the dairies ; his firm 
attitude has met with the approval it deserves. But he was distinctly 
ill-advised when he resisted an amendment to ensure that a dairy 
farmer would not be struck off the register solely because in the 
opinion of an official of the Ministry he was not in a position to 
produce clean milk. He would thus be condemned before the offence 
had been committed. Such a clause, in short, would enable an official 
to deprive a farmer of his means of livelihood, not only for some 
actual failure to comply with regulations, but because the official had 
formed an opinion about the capacity to comply. This obviously 
would not do. Even in the interests of pure milk officials cannot 
be given absolute powers of this sort. A right of effective appeal 
is essential. Mr. Hudson began by conceding a right of appeal toa 
tribunal of three,—the regional veterinary inspector of the Ministry, 
and one nominee each of the Milk Marketing Board and the National 
Farmers’ Union—whose finding would not, however, bind the 
Minister. Under further pressure he agreed that it should be bind- 
ing if unanimous. That leaves no very serious grievance, but it is 
a pity that Mr. Hudson had to be pushed so hard into a concession 
so reasonable. At the same time it is useful to have the effect of 
criticism in the House so clearly demonstrated. 


JUNE 


A National Maternity Service 


One grave exception to the general improvement in_ health 
and mortality during the last quarter of a century has throughout that 
period baffled the medical profession. It is in regard to maternal 
mortality. The creation of a national maternity service, recommended 
in a report of the Royal College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists, 
is one of the matters that should be considered in connection with 
the new National Health scheme. The committee is convinced that 
the death-rate among mothers could be considerably diminished 
if better provision were made for care before, during and after 
birth. It recommends the division of the country into areas, with 
key centres fully equipped with clinics, laboratories and research 
facilities, and, associated with these, divisional maternity centres 
and smaller local centres. If this proposal is to be linked up with 
those of the White Paper it may be presumed that the areas would 
correspond: with the regions contemplated by the Government. 
Lying-in beds would be provided in every area, with ante-natal 
services and departments for the care of infants, and improvements 
are also urged for treatment after birth. The committee does not 
appear to recommend that all expectant mothers should go to 
maternity centres, but is of the opinion that only practitioners of 
special experience should practise obstetrics. The question of 
maternity should not, obviously, be considered in isolation, but in 
connexion with the new organisation of National Health. An im- 
provement in mortality rates is likely to be effected not only by 
treatment at the time of maternity, but by more knowledge of the 
proper regimen in the months before child-birth. 
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FAIR PLAY. FOR FRANCE 


XHILARATING as Mr. Churchill’s visit to France on 
Monday was to British troops, there was an aspect of the 
event which must have inspired singularly unhappy reflections in the 
French. The Prime Minister was accompanied by General Smuts, 
who had lacerated French feelings by his declaration that “ France 
has gone, and will be gone in our day and perhaps for many a 
day.” He was not accompanied by General de Gaulle, who, what- 
ever his deficiencies as a negotiator, unquestionably embodies 
for every Frenchman in France and out of it the spirit of resist- 
ance and the hope of freedom. General de Gaulle was not far 
away from the coast of Normandy. He had come from Algiers 
to London at the express invitation of the Prime Minister, in the 
hope that a frank conversation would clear up outstanding difficul- 
ties. That hope has not been fulfilled. General de Gaulle arrived 
in England just before the invasion. He has, it is understood, had 
conversations with the Prime Minister and Mr. Eden. The result 
of them was that on Monday he felt constrained to issue a statement 
declaring that there was no agreement between the French Govern- 
ment and the Allied Governments concerning the co-operation of 
French administration with the Allied armies in liberated French 
metropolitan territory, and that the assumption of power in France 
by the Allied military command, which was what seemed to be 
foreshadowed by General Eisenhower’s recent proclamation, was 
obviously not acceptable to the French. In such circumstances 
it was all the more desirable that Allied unity and harmony should 
be symbolised by the appearance of General de Gaulle on his 
native soil in company with the British Prime Minister and the 
American Commander-in-Chief of the Allied forces when they 
set foot on it. That General de Gaulle should have arrived in 
Normandy twenty-four hours later, conspicuously unaccompanied 
by any leading Allied figure, does nothing to create confidence. 
This is a deplorable situation, and if there is any disposition 
towards irritation with General de Gaulle for raising political diff- 
culties at such a moment the answer is that General de Gaulle 
has come to England because he was invited to come, he has been 
discussing what he was asked here to discuss, and he is adopting 
an attitude which there is strong ground for regarding as more 
reasonable than the British or American official attitude. Some 
distinction must be made no doubt between the views prevalent 
in Whitehall and those prevalent in Washington, and some possibly 
even between thos: dominant in the State Department and those 
dominant at the White House. For reasons not fully compre- 
hended, President Roosevelt has been consistently grudging 
towards the French National Committee, and refuses resolutely 
to admit its claim either to be called the Provisional Government 
of France or to be recognised as the single repository of civil 
authority in France as France is progressively liberated by the 
Allied armies. That 1s not an attitude which the British Govern- 
ment would have been likely to adopt spontaneously. We *are 
nearer to France than America is ; we might reasonably be expected 
to understand her better, in spite of Lafayette traditions, and it 
would not have occurred to British Ministers to suggest that unity 
between the French National Committee and the Resistance Move- 
ment in France was imperfect—all the evidence is to the con- 
trary—and that therefore the door must be left open for the 
recognition in certain localities of civil administrations that might 
not be de Gaullist. The danger that such a policy might rapidly 
lead to civil conflict in France is palpable. The French National 
Committee, moreover, has made it abundantly clear that it seeks 
to arrogate no permanent power to itself. There is no question 
of imposing a Government on France. Temporary administra- 
tion there must be as France is liberated ; that administration 
ought to be in French hands, not British or American—except, of 


course, in zones of military operations—and the only French 
authority which can administer the country on a uniform basis is 
the French National Committee, or, as it very reasonably desires 
to be called, the French Provisional Government. 

But the British and American Governments will not assent to 
that ad hoc arrangement. Mr. Churchill said in the House of 
Commons three weeks ago that the Government “ could not treat 
the French Committee of National Liberation, or the French Pro- 
visional Government as it has been called, as the full, final and 
lawful embodiment of the French Republic,” and he drew pointed 
comparisons between the French position and the Norwegian and 
the Dutch. That is both legalistic and ungenerous. The Algiers 
Committee, moreover, cannot be represented as claiming to be the 
full, final and lawful embodiment of the French Republic. The 
Government to be established, by a constitutional procedure laid 
down by the Committee, as soon as enough of France is liberated 
will alone be entitled to be so regarded. Meanwhile, the Com- 
mittee of National Liberation maintains continunity between the 
France of yesterday—the France which for forty years has been 
something better than a formal ally of this country—and the 
new France of tomorrow. Its trusteeship deserves to be fully 
acknowledged, its difficulties to be sympathetically recognised, its 
faults to be regarded with a generous eye. If our interests demand 
the restoration of France to prosperity and authority in Europe, our 
impulses and instincts demand it more. Nothing could be worse 
than that at the moment when the day of France’s liberation is 
dawning an atmosphere of alienation instead of the warmth of 
restoration and reunion should be created. So far as that is hap- 
pening—and it is happening—it is not France’s fault. The Algiers 
Committee was at the outset a makeshift body, and no one can 
deny that it has made mistakes. But it has grown in experience 
and authority, and the addition of the Consultative Assembly, 
establishing a close link with the main centres of resistance in 
France, has added substantially to its strength. It can claim with 
justice at least the recognition that was long since given to the 
Government of a conquered enemy, Italy. Yet not only is that 
recognition withheld, but acts gravely inconsistent with respect 
for French authority have been committed. The issue to Allied 
troops of franc notes to the value of some 82,000,000,000 francs, 
printed in America, without the agreement of the French National 
Committee, is completely indefensible. The troops, of course, 
must have money to spend in France, and the danger that this issue 
may lead to inflation has been exaggerated. But to carry out the 
whole arrangement and begin the distribution of the notes regard- 
less of the views of the French Committee, which is what 
appears to have been done, is a signal example of how one Ally 
should not treat another. 

The feeling is widespread in this country, and to a less extent in 
the United States, that France is getting something much less than 
fair play at the hands of her Allies. We do well to remember not 
only what she has suffered but what she must suffer still. It is true 
that British and American lives are being sacrificed by thousands 
for France, but the purpose of that sacrifice is to free France and 
restore her independence and the power to control her own destiny 
as before. And in the process of freeing France the soil of France 
must inevitably be desolated. The towns of Normandy are even 
today being blasted to powder in the necessary prosecution of the 
invasion. That can be borne and will be borne so long as it is 
clear that Britain and America are ready to treat France as an equal, 
to welcome her back among the major Powers, to avoid scrupulously 
any trespass on her independence, even to show some indulgence if 
need be to her sensitiveness. This is the hour of crisis for France. 
At intense peril to themselves her irregulars, the men of the maquis, 
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are rising everywhere against the invader. Regular French troops, it 
can hardly be doubted, will before long be taking the field, as they 
did in Africa, against the occupiers and ravagers of their country. 
The first need is the swift emergence of recognised authority in the 
wake of war, and it is depressing to know that no agreement has 
been reached yet about the appointment by the French Committee 
to the Division, G §, which has charge of civil affairs in the interim 
period after the armies have cleared a town or a village of the enemy 
and before a settled and permanent administration can be set up. 
The spurious Nazi-controlled government at Vichy still exists, and 
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nothing could give it (or Dr. Goebbels) greater satisfaction than to 
see Britain and America withholding full recognition from the one 
body which represents French interests, French patriotism and 
French resistance. Even if the arguments against recognition were 
weighty circumstances would demand that they be overruled. Actu- 
ally they have no visible weight at all. It is not on argument but on 
obduracy that the non-recognition of the French National Com- 
mittee as the Provisional Government of France rests. It is well to 
remember that France can yet be driven towards Communism and 
prefer an eastern ally to two western ones. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NE effect of the invasion is to lift the veil which has hidden from 
—) us the ordinary life of occupied France, and very interesting 
the first glimpse of the picture ought to be. But so far it is a very 
confused picture, made up in part of flabby contradictory evidence. 
The Daily Mail on Wednesday collected reports from several corre- 
spondents. The first, sufficiently arresting, told of two French ‘girls, 
wives of German soldiers, who sniped from windows in a village at 
Allied soldiers, killing five of them before they were shot themselves. 
Another correspondent described the local population in the area he 
visited as variously enthusiastic, indifferent or sullenly hostile. An- 
other story, no doubt more typical, was of eager and valuable 
collaboration. But the strangest contradiction is between a Reuter’s 
correspondent’s stories of the comfort and even luxury he found in 
some Norman villages, with houses amply stocked with thick tweed 
suits, silk dresses, thick towels, cosmetics and abundance of excellent 
food—between that and the report of a French correspondent who, 
cabling to France, depicted the lot of the inhabitants in very different 
terms. They had got accustomed, he said, to their vie lente et dure, 
and he mentioned that, as measure of it, he had heard repeated again 
and again the exclamation “ Just think of it, monsieur, fifty grammes 
©! butter [less than 2 oz.] a month—in Normandy of all places.” I 
fee] this must be the true picture. The luxury houses sound German. 

* * * * 

In considering conditions of employment after the war a good 
deal of reliance has been placed on the demands of the civil aircraft 
industry. It may have been excessive reliance. One of the first 
authorities in the country recently made in private a remarkable 
assertion on that subject. Taking, he said, the number of first class 
and cabin passengers who crossed the Atlantic in an average year 
before the war ; assuming that that number would in future travel 
by air; and assuming the initial provision of enough aeroplanes 
(1 don’t know how many, but it cannot be high) to meet that need ; 
—the number it would be necessary to build after that to keep the 
fleet at full strength would be ten all told, say five provided by 
Britain and five by America. The basis of this calculation is, of 
course, hypothetical ; no doubt more people will cross the Atlantic 
by air than used to cross by sea, perhaps many more, But if the 
figures are accurate—and they have, as I say, distinguished authority 
behind them—they show how relatively insignificant the intake of 
new machines for civil air services will be. 

* * * 7. 

America’s affairs are America’s affairs even in Great Britain, and 
it is not for Englishmen to pass judgement on military decisions, 
but I confess to being a little perturbed at what purports to be a 
verbatim report in last week’s Tribune of a recent American court- 
martial. A negro soldier was charged with the rape of a white 
woman in an English village. The evidence cannot be adequately 
summarised here but it included some strange features. The man 
knocked at 11.20 p.m. at the door of the house where the woman 
lived, and asked the way to the nearest town. She and her husband 
were in bed, but she, not the husband, went down. She invited the 
man in, talked to him for some minutes, actually went out with him— 
in the first instance about a hundred yards and then some way 
further—after which (so she alleged in court) the man produced a 
knife, held its point between her shoulders and compelled her to get 
over a low wall into a field and submit to his desires. The negro’s 


defence was that he had consorted with the woman twice before 
for money, and it was suggested that on this occasion she only raised 
the cry of rape when she found her husband approaching to see 
what had become of her ; a doctor who saw her immediately after- 
wards said it was clear she had made no resistance. The negro swore 
he had never possessed a knife; a black sergeant°and a black 
corporal testified that they had never seen him with a knife ; the 
civil police said that exhaustive search in the neighbourhood produced 
no sign of a knife. The negro admittedly signed a confession after 
prolonged examination by American investigators, but he swore in 
court that it had not been read over to him and it did not correspond 
with what he had said. There is an obvious conflict of evidence— 
sufficient conflict to raise grave misgivings about the sentence, which 
was that the negro be hanged by the neck till dead. 
* * * * 

I have received an invitation to an “Open-Air Concert .. . in 
the School Hall,” the hall being that of an ancient and famous school, 
It sounds like a contradiction in terms, but in fact it is all too 
intelligible in these days. The Vicar of St. Andrews, Plymouth (who, 
it is announced, is about to take the considerable leap from plain 
Rev. to Right Rev. on elevation to the see of Liverpool), has, I 
believe, been holding open-air services “in” the ancient parish 
church, in full keeping with the confident Resuzgam which was 
inscribed above the main door of the church immediately after the 
blitz which destroyed all but the walls and tower. Mr. Martin is 
taking up one of the most difficult posts in the Anglican Church, 
and it is perhaps significant of the spirit in which he will approach 
his task that at Plymouth he has been conspicuously successful 
in drawing all denominations into spiritual unity and co-operation. 

* * * * 

I have been slightly studying the poet Campbell a propos of the 
centenary of his death, which fell this week. Commentators on him 
say that no one reads Gertrude of Wyoming nowadays, rather im- 
plying that no one could. But they can; I have just done it. For 
the information of any who want to know what it is like, it is like 
this : 

“And many a halcyon day he lived to see 

Unbroken but by one misfortune dire, 
When fate had reft his mutual heart—but she 
Was gone—and Gertrude climbed a widowed father’s knee.” 
Thefe is as much more of that as anyone could ask for. 
7 * * * 

The proper medium in the Press for the poems a Poet Laureate 
writes on public questions is rather a nice question ; I daresay the 
editor of The Times has views on it—though whether The Times 
on the day had any passion for the productions of Mr. Pye may 
perhaps be doubted. Anyhow, the reason for these observations is 
the interesting fact that Mr. John Masefield’s Invasion Day poem 
last week appeared in the Manchester Guardian and his United 
Nation’s Day poem this week in the Daily Herald. 

* * * * 

Lord Burleigh’s nod is historic, but it may be superseded by the 
affirmative gesture with which the Prime Mjnister on Wednesday 
responded to Mr. Will Thorne’s question whether the black-out was 
likely to be abolished between now and Christmas. 


JANUS. 
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THE GRAND ASSAULT 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE operations in Normandy have now secured a broad and deep 
T lodgement, and the initiative, seized on June 6th, is being more 
vigorously exercised than ever. The left flank has been pushed out, 
and a broad encircling movement against Caen is in progress. That 
js a considerable achievement for a period of little over a week ; but 
jt would tax credulity unduly to suggest that in this and the Italian 
and Finnish campaigns can be discerned the major parts of the 
general engagement which is scheduied for the present summer. 
There are sufficient strains on the intelligence already. The lavish 
candour as to the insignificant, and the miserly doling-out of the 
essential, inevitably breed a certain virtuosity of speculation. The 
“Atlantic Wall,” for instance; has been dismissed as if the fiction 
were ever accepted for the true, with the result that the task of 
landing was made to appear much easier than it was. In fact the 
multiplicity of reports has not so much added to our news of “ the 
clash in the west which is speeding towards a terrific climax,” as 
Dittmar says, as to blur its outlines. 

If we attempt to get back to objectivity, we have to recognise that 
though the expedition to Normandy is potentially the most important 
of the operations at present in being, the Italian campaign is engaging 
the greatest number of enemy divisions, and the Finnish the fewest. 
Speculation as to the present strength of the 21st Army Group is not 
encouraged ; but the Germans are putting it at about 25 divisions, 
and it is thought that General Montgomery is engaging some 13 to 
15 German divisions. If there is any truth at all in the German 
estimate, it can readily be realised that there are tremendous poten- 
tialities in this expedition ; and that needs no emphasis. 

But the position can better be appreciated by a survey of what 
has already been achieved. Examination of the first phase of the 
operation strengthens the impression of a truly great achievement. 
The size and complexity of the expedition almost baffle the imagina- 
tion. The impulse to regard the Channel crossing as the beginning 
overlooks a cardinal part of the plan ; for the great use of airborne 
units ante-dated the inception of the attack, and this exceptional use 
of invasion from the air “ pegged-out” a vast, fluid battlefield and 
undermined the resistance in essential directions. But, if that part 
of the operation was difficult to deal with, the thousands of ships 
which crossed no small stretch of the Channel can only have secured 
so large an immunity through a gross mistake on the part of the 
enemy. Reconnaissance had been held up by a caprice of the weather 
that was not allowed to postpone the sailing of the expedition beyond 
a day. But, even if air reconnaissance was allowed to lapse, the 
swarms of E-boats should have been sufficient sentinel. Yet the 
Allied armada escaped with insignificant damage ; and against the 
landings the elaborate defences of the approach to the coast and on 
the beaches proved insufficient to hold up the invaders. The enemy 
was, of course, faced with an integrated assault such as had never 
before been witnessed ; and, once again, the losses were less than 
anyone expected. 


These two stages were carried out successfully; and the 
engagement of the tactical reserve has not hindered the con- 
solidation. On the contrary, the bridgehead has been steadily 


broadened and deepened. Such operations, indeed all attacks, tend 
to taper away at the flanks. These, which may ultimately be the 
growing points of the exploitation, are at the beginning the natural 
objectives for the attack; but it can once again be seen that the 
original plan was intelligently ambitious in offering for attack a left 
flank that was over sixty miles from ae thrust which threatened one 
of the main objectives—Cherbourg. Indeed, it is because of that 
bait that the Allies have not only been moving forward against the 
nodal points of the communications with growing success, but have 
at the same time been narrowing the door by which the enemy can 
reach Cherbourg. This door is only twenty miles wide at Carentan, 
and the American troops are some distance west of the town already. 
If there are dangers for the enemy there, it is obvious that even 
greater dangers cloud Rundstedt’s strategic decisions. Montgomery 


expects to engage the enemy’s strategic reserve ; but, even if dis- 


cretion should counsel us to turn a Nelsonian blind eye to the 
country north of the Seine, Rundstedt cannot but be well aware of 
its potentialities. Action from the air has imposed a not ineffective 
barrier on the flank of the 21st Army Group, and, for present pur- 
purposes, that should restore the Seine to a military use which 
has sometimes tragically failed. But there remains the considerable 
inviting stretch of coastline which is so well known in this country. 

It was General Montgomery who suggested that courageous 
infiltration should “ peg-out ” a claim inland ; and the airborne units 
have been used to delimit a great area in which, sooner or later, 
the Allies hope to exploit their great success in the first two stages 
of the expedition. It is impossible to imagine what will be the 
lines on which that exploitation will be developed ; but it is clear 
that the area that has been marked out by the air-attack and by 
airborne operations is susceptible to decisive use. If that is to look 
some distance ahead, it at least seems to have dictated the choice 
of the battlefield ; and, if critical days must first be fought through, 
it is necessary to note that two crises have already been surmounted 
and that this operation, being designed to challenge the enemy in 
his strength, must develop through a succession of crises. One thing 
may be said. It is difficult to imagine that the enemy can now do 
more than contain the Allied force, at best. That, indeed, would 
be a dismaying success ; and General Eisenhower will undoubtedly 
make use of his opportunity for launching other attacks when the 
enemy commits himself to a strategic counter-blow. 

But this operation, like that in Italy, must be judged by its inherent 
effects and possibilities, and not merely as a diversion. The Allies 
have no intention of living on post-dated cheques ; and, in Italy, 
although Kesselring seems to have decided to stand after running 
himself out of breath, he has already lost so heavily that he has 
been drawing upon the general reserve. As an apparently distinct 
sector the Italian theatre has paid rich dividends. The 14th Army 
is apparently in dissolution, and the roth is still involved in great 
difficulties. If the army group is to be reinspired and enabled to 
take up some line it can only be in the north of Italy, perhaps the 
Leghorn-Pisa-Rimini line. But it can be seen that these northern 
lines come within the zone of action of Corsica, and it will not be 
the Corsican airfields alone that are available against positions in 
the north. The retreat is steadily concentrating the air attack and 
bringing it within fighter range. General Alexander’s victory is not 
fully exploited yet, and the wide possibilities of extension are suffi- 
ciently obvious. ' 

The Finnish campaign, also, has its own inherent role, apart from 
its inevitable influence as a diversion. At present it has only set 
out on its way; but, fully developed, it may be expected to deal 
with the 15 weak Finnish divisions and restore liberty to the Baltic 
fleet. These ships are already paying their way by operating on the 
left flank of the advance ; and if the Russians go no farther than 
the capture of the northern shore of the Gulf of Finland they will 
thereby turn the flank in the Baltic Provinces and open the way at 
least for raids on the German Baltic coast. The mere threat should 
cause the Germans to readjust their northern naval dispositions 
and their ground forces. Indeed, this is a much more sensitive 
area than at first sight appears. If Dietl should bring down his 
German units to stem the advance in the south, he would open 
the northern route into Norway, and, once again, another piece 
would be fitted into its place in the European jigsaw. 

But this cannot be the whole of the Russian strategy. There 
will be further and more massive operations at even more sensitive 
points. The recent local attacks may act as the trigger, as did the 
German Kursk offensive last July. But for the present the batde 
in Normandy has the most obvious potentialities of decisive ex- 
ploitation. Even when we remember that, in sober truth, only the 
first page of a new chapter has been turned, it is evident to every- 
one that there might be developments there of a swiftness and 
completeness barely imaginable at present. It was Goebbels’ own 
newspaper that was talking, a few days ago, about the real success 
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of this operation meaning “the end” for Germany ; and, when the 
lay-out of the French battleground is examined, it would be blind- 
ness indeed to overlook the skill with which the present 
operational area has been selected. When one recollects also 
the confidence and precision with which the initial engagements 
have been fought out, the impression of decisive potentialities is 
reiniorced. 

For such a development, however, the other sections of this 
comp.icated battle-piece must be set in motion and kept moving. 
It may not be long before Rundstedt delivers a much more powerful 
attack, in the conviction that delay will not stave off the decisive 
clash so much as make the issue more doubtful. There has been 
very bitter fighting in Normandy already, and ground has been given 
in some places under the weight of attack; but Montgomery ever 
seizes full compensation elsewhere. It is certain that he is prepared 
for the decisive challenge, and has faced the issue in all its tragic 
detail. 


WHAT FRENCHMEN FEEL 


T has been said and repeated time and again in the course of 

the present conflict that the speedy winning of the war must 
take precedence over all other considerations. Either this statement 
is a self-evident truth or it means that in war-time strategy must 
override policy. Apart from the risk of reducing war policy to a 
series of mere expedients, such a statement calls for at least one 
important qualification: If and when the war reaches a stage at 
which policy has a direct bearing on the course of military events, 
and therefore on the “speedy winning of the war,” then the under- 
estimation or neglect of the political factor may become a serious 
matter, and the postulate that strategy takes precedence over policy 
may lead to dangerous conclusions. 

It may justiy be said that such a stage has 
at the time when Allied armies are fighting 
Political warfare now equals in importance the development of 
Strategic plans, because the forces that may be released within 
Occupied Europe as decisive assets for the Allies will depend, in 
both extent and vigour, on the Continental policy followed by the 
Allies. 

Yet whilst the progress achieved in the strategic sense has been 
outstanding, the advance in the political field is far from keeping 
pace with it. Within nine days of the initial landing the Atlantic 
Wall has been breached, and operations have passed from the 
amphibian phase to the phase of consolidation, and from consolida- 
tion to land warfare on the Continental scale. No combined opera- 
tion in the past had been attended with such complete success. To 
this startling strategic progress there is, as yet, no_ political 
“ accompaniment.” 

Now let us consider what the consequences of the first impact 
on the enemy fortress are likely to be: A breach has been opened 
in the prison which for several years has held the once free peoples 
of Europe. Millions of men and women who have been waiting 
for this day consider the penetration into France not merely as a 
military success, but as an act oi political liberation. Indeed, the 
most resolute and patriotic elements in all European nations con- 
sider it as a signal, 2 call to arms for all those who have been 
fighting the Germans in the dark and awaiting the opportunity of 
fighting them in the open. The overwhelming majority of the 
French nation, whose territory once more becomes a battlefield, 
wants to know in what capacity it is regarded by the Allies, what 
its share is going to be in these vital operations, how its forces 
will be marshalled against the common enemy. Indeed, there are 
signs that many Frenchmen in France are surprised that no defini- 
tion has yet been given of Allied policy towards France in the 
most crucial hour, except general statements which fall very short 
of the kind of clear line to be expected under such fateful 
circumstances. 


The Allies have landed in Normandy. 


in fact been reached 
on Continental soil. 


No better choice could 
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be made from a tactical point of view. But Normandy has suffered 
from German occupation less than any other part of France. The 
caution and reserve of its population are proverbial among the 
French. Although in places like Bayeux the majority of the 
town-folk leaves no doubt about its will to serve the Allied cause, 
it must be realised that the general feeling in France runs 
incomparably higher than it does in that little stretch of French 
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territory. The “tough” North, the Paris region, industrial 
towns, the hilly parts of France where the Maquis has taken 
refuge, are now in effervescence—as witness the drastic steps 


taken by Berlin and Vichy to crush or circumscribe a growing 
rebellion. 

Counsels of prudence to the French, which have been rightly 
given by Allied spokesmen in the initial stages of the military opera- 
tions, may induce patience and forbearance for some time to come, 
But not indefinitely. And both the Germans and Vichy nullify the 
effects of such advice by taking the offensive, by attacking before they 
are attacked. Within the next few weeks huge parts of France 
may well be in a state of open rebellion. Temporisation on the 
part of the Allies cannot, by the very force of circumstances, 
induce temporisation among people who find themselves in a virtual 
state of war. Nor, in any case, can procrastination be a substitute 
for policy. 

At a time like this, when feelings run high and the national pattern 
is essentially emotional, there is little room for subtleties or equivoca- 
tion. For four years both the Allies and the French people have built 
up a situation which tended towards a simplification and a duality: 
Vichy and the Collaborationists on the one side, Resistance and the 
French Committee of Liberation, now the Provisional Government, 
on the other. The former are a minority, phough a powerful one, 
backed by German arms and ready to use those arms now more than 
ever. The latter represent the Allied cause and the general cause 
of Resistance and struggle against the Germans. Whatever the 
future may hold in store, whatever more subtle distinctions 
may emerge, once France is liberated, it certainly is not at the 
time of joining issue that Allied statesmanship should either 
ignore or complicate a situation which it has desired and 
which the very impact of events forcefully tends more and more to 
simplify. 

The issue is quite clear: Either French emotions and potentialities 
of action are to be canalised and effectively marshalled so that France 
can fight on the internal front as she does on the external battlefields, 
or the French are to be left in the dark, with a deep sense of frustra- 
tion, at the precise moment when the very situation for which they had 
hoped and struggled for four years materialises. The second 
hypothesis is almost inconceivable, all the more since during these 
same four years the whole trend of Allied policy has been towards 
reducing the issue to the clear cut dilemma with which we are now 
faced. In the first hypothesis, there cannot be the slightest doubt 
that a clear lead must be given to the French people and that this 
lead can only be given, and is expected in France to be given, by 
the Provisional Government. The non-recognition of that 
Government (with its full practical implications) at the present 
juncture can only bewilder the French people, weaken action, 
and strengthen the hands of the Vichyists, who already present 
non-recognition as a proof that the Allies are merely considering 
France as a battlefield and are otherwise aiming at its political 
weakening. 

At the time of France’s darkest hour France found a great states- 
man on her side: Winston Churchill, whose voice heartened them 
and confirmed to them that she still had an Ally who would fight to 
the bitter end. It is a voice that the French would like to hear now 
that events have at last vindicated Winston Churchill’s audacious 
vision. Yet in the hour of fulfilment England is silent, when her 
right to speak is so clear that it is almost a duty. At the time when 
France can at last assert the resurgence of which all her friends never 
doubted, the French leadership, which, alone, can carry full weight 
in France, should enjoy the complete support of the Allies in order 
to give France her maximum self-confidence, rank, and value as a 
fighting force among the United Nations. 
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Whatever reservations the French themselves may have to make, 
whatever conception they may later prove to have of their own govern- 
ment, must now be regarded as matters for the future. To raise 
these matters at this hour would be worse than changing horses in 
mid-stream. It would be considered as a reversal of four years 
of Allied policy affecting not persons, but France as a whole. Lack 
of recognition, lack of agreement on administrative and financial 
matters, all these are not interpreted by the French as signs of 
differences between “an” (or several) Allied Government and “a” 
French administration: when Allied armies are dealing their main 
blow to the common enemy and when France is waiting for the call, 
they run the risk of being interpreted in a far more serious way: as 
meaning that the friendly voices which supported France at the ebb 
of her history have lost their faith in her at the very moment when 
France could justify it in full. 


MORITURI ... 


By MILES JUVENIS 


RE we to be another lost or submerged generation? 
A Are we doomed either to death or eternal ineffectiveness? 
Are the survivors from our ranks destined to see the ideas for 
which we fought forgotten, ignored, betrayed? I speak now on the 
very eve of battle. Before I am lost in the dust of the conflict, let 
If our successors wish to ignore or betray there is 
nothing we can do. But let them not forget; for our faith will 
be known to them and does not deserve to be forgotten. 
As we have been honest with the future, let the future be honest 


me say this. 


with us. 

We have been called a generation without faith, and if faith be 
taken to mean simply religion there is some truth in it. But our 
faith is different. It is the power to act which comes from know- 
ledge and the desire to do right. It is the power which braves us 
to face reality: It is the power which inspired our pilots in the 
Battle of Britain. This generation is intensely aware of the evils 
of the wor'd. It realises how vast are the problems before it. It 
cannot accept the traditional solutions which have been offered ; 
they only beg the question. It would rather hammer out its own 
solution, Perhaps solution is not the word I want, but it must 
serve. If it implies simplicity, then substitute complexity; if it 
implies a mathematical formula, then substitute a logical hypothesis. 
For our solution is a continuous process of exploration 
in many directions. It is never a single solution, never static and 
never complete. But as long as we tackle the problem with all 
our energy this means that we have faith in our own’ powers 


to solve it. 

The very fact that we are continually talking of problems and 
expressing discontent shows that we have visions of better things. 
The very fact that we have resisted Fascist ideology to the death 
shows that somewhere we.have an ideology of our own. We hate 
those who have tried to force on others the wrong solution. But 
equally we despise those who have no selution, or who see no 
problem to solve. The problem is this: to abolish war, slavery, 
inequality of opportunity, hatred, squalor, disease and want; to 
conquer ignorance and selfishness ; and to make a world in which 
men will freely choose the life which they call good. We feel most 
violently that the solution will not be found by a steady return to 
pre-war conditions. We deny that we fight only for a negative 
cause, for the destruction of Nazism. Unless we can build a living 
society in place of the Nazi system we shall have failed. This is 
not a defensive war ; it is a camouflaged revolution. The only sure 
way to destroy Nazism is to make it obsolete. 


That is what we feel, although it is too little appreciated. That 
is what is always at the back of our minds. We are not outspoken 
—in the forces we are not allowed to be. But because we say little 
do not assume that we think little. For beneath our cheerful manner 
flows an undercurrent of discontent. We are suspicious of the 
promises of politicians. We try to penetrate the smoke-screen of 
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words which so often conceals the action, or inaction. We judge by 
results. We hear a lot said about liberty, and indeed we love liberty. 
But liberty, to be enjoyed, needs opportunity. For what is liberty 
to the down-and-out, to the beggar, to the unemployed? A picture- 
frame without the picture. To the great mass of people it has always 
been just a frame, but we mean now to give each man the canvas 
and let him paint it for himself. That sounds too simple ; the diffi- 
culty is this. We find on all sides ignorance and selfishness ; we 
wish to destroy both. But how can we fulfil that wish if each pro- 
posed reform is thwarted or stunted by the ignorance of some and 
by the selfishness of others? Here we have a vicious circle, or at 
least a very flat spiral. What can be done to speed the process of 
reform? 

We must not be misled into imagining that all reform is by Act 
of Parliament. There is another approach to the conquest of ignor- 
ance and selfishness: it is by our way of life. The keynote of the 
great religions of the East is subjugation of the self ; self-mastery is 
the aim and object of the good man’s life. But in Christian doctrine 
self-mastery became too closely connected with the conquest of sin, 
with this result: that when a great increase in our knowledge of 
Nature caused us to look with some suspicion on the doctrine of sin, 
we then began to underestimate the essential réle which self-mastery 
must continue to play in the pursuit of virtue. Even the great com- 
mandment: “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” may seem 
to imply that love of self is natural and inevitable. The Eastern 
religions would not only deny that it was inevitable, but would assert 
that without the continuous conquest of self man’s state of existence 
could never be improved. In this revolution through which we are 
living we are learning by experience the truth that the East knew 
by faith. Notice the reaction in home politics against the selfishness 
of laisser faire and in foreign politics against unrestrained 
nationalism. The younger generation is learning a philosophy 
from bitter experience. True, it is a slow way to learn ; but lessons 
learnt slowly stick fast in the memory. 

We are learning to take the broad view. We are learning to look 
beyond the narrow horizons of self. The process has been going on 
for centuries, but we have noticed how it has been accelerated by 
The war has made us think. It has jolted us and kicked us 
It has forced us to do unpleasant work in unpleasant places 
for long periods. It has separated us from those we want to be with 
and made us letter-writers. It has taken away the few privileges we 
had and left us in no doubt that we are no more than cogs in a vast 
machine. 

We take the broad view in three ways. .First, we sée ourselves 
from the outside. It is reported that General Montgomery once said 
that one of the chief differences between the German and British 
soldier was that the former laughs at other men’s misfortunes, the 
latter only at his own. To find anything even faintly amusing in 
one’s own misery is an impossibility, a contradiction in terms, except 
for those who can project their minds outside themselves and see 
themselves from another point of view. Second, we can see our- 
selves in our surroundings. We have learnt how much the happiness 
of life depends on other people. We have parted from friends, 
made new ones and parted again. We have thought fondly of our 
families and dreamt with longing of our return to family life. 
There are many things one appreciated the more for having experi- 
enced the lack of them. We have had to confess that alone we are 
nothing, that everything we do is done with the assistance of others. 
When we try to face up to Death we see our real proportions. 
Daily life in the forces and still more the proximity of death teach 
us the truth of the saying: “II n’y a pas d’homme nécessaire.” 

Finally, and with greater difficulty, we can see ourselves as part 
To most of us history has meant little more than a 
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war. 
around. 


of history. 
series of wars in which the great men are the warriors. Now that 
we too are warriors we become more sympathetic. The past 


becomes more real. But as the past becomes more real so the 
future becomes more important, for past and present seem to have 
no meaning except in their relation to the future. The future is 
ours to fashion as we please; it is our privilege and our 
responsibility. 

Thus the broad view offers us two apparently conflicting con- 
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clusions. That the individual man occupies an insignificant place 
in time and space, and yet that we, as individuals, are living at a 
moment in history when the conquest of ignorance and selfishness 
seems a real possibility and when the achievement may depend on 
the behaviour of each one of us. This knowledge stirs up within 
us an eager readiness to face our responsibility to the future. For 
there is in man a latent desire to do right which reveals itself as 
soon as reason and knowledge have cleared away the cloud of un- 
certainties which surround any moral situation. Thus our faith 
rests on knowledge and the desire to do right. It is a balance 
between the realisation of the insignificance of a single life and an 
appreciation of the opportunities for good which the future will 
offer, especially to the young. 
“Life to be sure is nothing much to lose, 
But young men think it is, and we were young.” 


DOCTORS & “BUREAUCRATS” 


By GORDON MALET 


HERE can be no doubt about it. Doctors in general do not 

like local authorities. This may be a pity, but it is a fact 
which had to be faced by the Government in preparing its Health 
White Paper. The future of the National Health Service. must in 
large measure depend on whether the doctors’ attitude to the local 
authorities can be altered. So it is well worth while trying to find 
out what has caused the doctors to think as they do. And it may 
then become apparent what should be done to put things right. 

In the first place, it is a surprising but little realised fact that 
doctors are among the least civic-minded of citizens. During his 
training the medical student learns almost nothing about the 
structure of society. He leaves school at 17 or 18 and at once begins 
to turn into a technologist. In his six or seven years of training there 
is not even scientific continuity. As soon as the elements of one 
scence have been learnt he has to pass on to another ; so that the 
time available for lingering by the wayside, for asking himself the 
questions about life and society which most intelligent under- 
graduates ponder upon, is severely curtailed. Perhaps the growth 
of the conception of social medicine may change all this. But it is 
virtually true to say that the young doctor of today leaves his 
hospital knowing a great deal about the human body, a little about 
the human mind (and most of that about the mind diseased), and 
almost nothing of the social and economic environment in which he 
and his patients live. With this emphasis on clinical medicine and 
on the diseased individual, it is not surprising that the most talented 
students usually have as their ambition to excel as practitioners of 
medicine or surgery. So it is that public health and preventive 
medicine have had to make do with far less than their fair share of 
the best. The lower salaries which this field commands may 
have had something to do with it. But they, in their turn, may in 
part be a reflection rather than a cause. 

It is in’ the field of public health and preventive medicine that 
the most intimate links between doctors and the authorities, local 
and national, arise. For the rest of the profession the main impact 
of the authorities on their work is in the nature of forms to be filled 
up, or circulars to be read—or consigned to the waste-paper basket. 
There is all too often a silent war being waged between the Medical 
Officer of Health and the general practitioners of an area. Neither 
really understands the work or problems of the other ; and the bitter- 
ness of the M.O.H. is perhaps increased by the knowledge that his 
clinical brethren are often earning twice as much as he. They, for 
their part, regard him as an indolent fellow who has thrown over the 
hard job of practical doctoring for the easy life of office routine— 
with no patients to worry about and no night calls to disturb his rest. 
This unsatisfactory state of affairs is not helped by the fact that it 
is o‘ten the M.O.H.’s duty to issue advice to the G.P.s on matters 
of clinical practice—on the prevalence of an epidemic for which a 
special watch must be kept, on a new technique of treating some 
common ailment, or on the existence of a new clinic, which the 
G.P. often regards as yet another attempt by the State to deprive him 
of what remains of his mess of pottage. Thus the M.O.H. tends to 
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symbolise all that the G.P. likes least ; and since he is also the maiy 
example which the G.P. sees of the executive local authority jp 
action, the result in the mind of the average doctor is what might 
be expected. 

But it does not end there. Local authorities have the duty of 
supplying an ever-increasing number of public hospitals and clinics, 
Whereas the G.P. and the voluntary hospital impose nothing in the 
nature of a geographical means test, it is a common experience tha 
patients are refused admission to a municipal hospital because they 
live the wrong side of a certain street. This irritates the over. 
worked G.P., who must then set off on a further telephonic hunt fo 
an empty bed. Inside the hospitais themselves, there are also sig. 
nificant differences in medical administration which reflect badly on 
the municipal hospitals. The medical administrative pattern of 
British hospitals has been determined by historical factors. The 
voluntary hospitals have had to get their labour cheap. They have 
done so by employing a large number of doctors engaged in private 
practice in part-time honorary capacities. In return, these doctors 
have had their share of the hospitals’ kudos, and a facility to admit 
patients to the hospitals’ wards, which is not without a direct value 
in outside practice. The great advantage of this system has been 
that a large number of doctors are directly associated with each 
hospital—and, moreover, are associated as equal colleagues. Not 
only has this benefited the profession technically, financially and 
psychologically, in the satisfaction it has given ; it has also certainly 
benefited the patients, since errors are hard to hide among colleagues, 
and the bitter experiences of the one may be shared and profited 
from by the many. This system of staffing has been termed the 
parallel system. In contrast, municipal hospitals have been modelled 
on municipal and government offices. At the head is an all-powerful 
medical superintendent, responsible for all patients and all adminis- 
tration. He alone of the staff usually receives a reasonable salary. 
Below him is a hierarchy of ill-paid whole-time juniors, hoping one 
day to reach the top, but knowing that the juniors are many while 
the superintendents are few. It is clearly ridiculous for one man to 
be responsible for the treatment of one thousand or more patients, 
most of whom he has never seen, let alone examined. It is bad for 
him psychologically to be a medical dictator, and it is equally bad 
for his juniors not to be responsible for the work they do or the 
patients they care for. So it is no wonder that those who wish to 
follow a hospital career seek first places in the voluntary hospitals. 
Only when they have failed do they turn to the local authority 
hospitals. Thus we have a vicious circle—the doctors looking down 
on the municipal hospitals, these hospitals themselves by their 
administrative structure discouraging the best doctors from entering 
them, and in consequence giving a service which often deserves to 
be looked down on. In fairness, it must be added that a few large 
and progressive authorities have seen the error of their ways and gone 
far—but not far enough yet—to put things right. But for the great 
majority, the picture painted above is still true. The G.P. all too 
often sees and lives with the end-results of bad municipal doctors— 
from general, mental and tuberculosis hospitals. 

Finally, there is the conception which the doctor often shares with 
many of his fellow-citizens, that his elected representatives on local 
councils are by no means disinterested, that local tradesmen, opposed, 
perhaps, by some local trades unionists, make up the bulk of local 
democracy in action. All of them are his or someone else’s 
patients ; and he is not impressed. “If these are to be our masters, 
our noble profession is ended,” he says. Why then does he as a 
rule take no steps to put things right? Why does he so seldom enter 
local politics? First, it must be admitted, because he cannot spare 
the time. Secondly, maybe, because he does not wish to risk differing 
politically in public from one-third of his patients. And finally, let 
it be frankly said, because he is afraid. There has been nothing in 
his training which has fitted him to take a place in the council 
chamber ; his knowledge of the powers and duties of Local Authori- 
ties is very limited ; and he may find himself being worsted by the 
butcher, the baker and the Amalgamated Engineering Union, before 
whom his only previous appearances have been as a healing angel. 

Thus the doctors’ case against the Local Authorities is seen for 
what it is—a mixture of good reasoning and bad, of faults on both 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


sides. The problem can only be sorted out if both parties indulge 
in a little honest self-examination. And once it is seen clearly, 
therapeusis can begin. There will have to be a great deal of patience ; 
for doctors and councillors at present have little in common. For 
the future, our new doctors must be trained as citizens and men of 
affairs as well as technicians. Above all, the new Health Service 
must in its plan take even fuller account of the faults of the old way 
of life than does the White Paper. If doctors knew more of local 
government, they would recognise in the White Paper’s large joint 
authorities something very much better than the often badly adminis- 
tered small authorities we have today. But the service of the new 
authorities will depend less on the governing committee than on the 
calibre of the permanent officials. We need a new type of adminis- 
trator, trained in social science, community structure, and the 
psychological peculiarities of mankind which make him rebel at the 
sight of forms and returns. If such wise and well-trained men and 
women can be found, it will not be long before the municipal 
hospitals, transferred to the joint authorities, drop their hierarchies 
and substitute the parallel staffing system of the voluntary hospitals. 
It is indeed a pity that the White Paper was silent on the subject 
of internal administrative structure of the hospitals. 

The White Paper has, also, made one big concession to the doctors’ 
prejudices in the shape of the Central Medical Board. The general 
practitioners are thus removed from the local authorities’ adminis- 
trative sphere. If the specialists are ready to work in hospitals 
directly or indirectly under the new joint authorities, surely it is 
not too much to ask the G.P.s to do the same. A compromise might 
be a series of Area Medical Boards, coincident with the joint 
authorities. Then, when the latter have proved their good faith 
and their freedom from the faults of their predecessors, the marriage 
of the G.P.s and the hospital services, as a real and unified health 
service, could be arranged. 

One thing the Government can certainly do. If the legislation 
which emerges from the White Paper can pay adequate attention to 
detail, particularly in the matter of hospital staffing, the worst fears 
of the G.P.s will be assuaged. Finally, it is up to the doctors to face 
the issue squarely. They cannot escape from the fact that they live 
in a democracy. If they are prepared to come in as ordinary mortals 
and play their part, they will certainly find that the esteem in which 
they are held is all the more real if it is based on rational knowledge 
rather than the magic of the little black bag. 


A POET OF BATTLE 
By S. K. RATCLIFFE 

HOMAS CAMPBELL died just one hundred years ago—on 
June 15th, 1844. Near the close of his life he asserted that 
his share in founding the University of London was the only 
important event in his life’s history. This self-estimate was by no 
means accurate. His countrymen knew of other notable events, and 
the Poles honoured him for his aid as the Greeks honoured Byron ; 
he was an invaluable friend when Poland became the lost nation of 
Europe. During the first quarter of the nineteenth century his 
standing was above that of all contemporary poets save only Scott 
and Byron. Certain lyrics of his bear the mark of immortality, and, 

conspicuously, he was the poet-citizen of his day. 

Born in Glasgow, Thomas Campbell left the University there at 
nineteen, with an enviable reputation. Thirty years later he was 
chosen Lord Rector against the weight of the professors. He defeated 
Canning, and was twice re-elected with enthusiasm; among the 
poets of that epoch he was easily the best public speaker. The 
Pleasures of Hope had placed him, at twenty-two, in the front rank. 
Such acclaim seems today astonishing ; but in 1799 there were no 
young poets visible to the relatively large public then calling for 
them ; the Lyrical Ballads were unnoticed. A few months later, 
like his seniors Wordsworth and Coleridge, Campbell made a long 
stay in Germany, writing while away several of his best short poems. 
On his return he married a cousin, set up house by Sydenham 
Common, became an admired member of the dominant literary set 
in London and, still under thirty, was granted a civil-list pension of 
£200. He entered then upon the arduous life, which Southey and 
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Hazlitt knew well, of a hard-driven man of letters. Sir Walter Scott, 
asked by Washington Irving why Campbell in poetry was so frugal, 
replied that he was afraid of the shadow cast by his own early fame. 
This was only a part of the explanation. True, Campbell had almost 
no creative energy, but he was always sunk in bread-labour. He 
was devoted to his mother’s family, as to his own, and, by reason 
of unfailing generosity and lack of practical sense, he was seldom 
free from financial worry. 

He looked back on the seventeen years at Sydenham as his happiest 
period. In 1820, on becoming editor of the New Monthly, he 
returned to town, and thereafter was a Londoner. The magazine 
was successful, despite Campbell’s emuddled habits. He was saved 
by his wife, and contributors of the finest sort were at hand. It was 
during a second visit to Germany, in 1820, that he began to think 
about a University for London. If the idea came to him from Bonn, 
it was in Berlin later that he gave attention to buildings and methods. 
He was quick in gaining support. Brougham, the Mills and others 
were with him, and by 1827, thanks to his vision and action, the 
University was in being. 

The cause of Poland was a lifelong passion with him. When 
he penned his celebrated bad line Kosciusko was a fresh memory. 
In 1830 the Polish rising was crushed by a barbaric Tsardom. 
Campbell’s fervour reawoke and took positive shape. He formed 
an association of the Friends of Poland and spent himself in their 
service for nine years. From first to last he was a poet who gave 
far more to Freedom than his songs. 

There would seem to be little room for difference of opinion about 
the bulk of Campbell’s poetry. Who among us can find pleasure in 
The Pleasures of Hope, although single lines will aways be in the 
common speech? It is not a good reflective poem. It is derivative, 
poor in structure and not without passages of rhetorical nonsense. 
Gertrude of Wyoming (a lovely title, though the poet did not know 
how the accent fell in America) is stamped upon by George Saints- 
bury, who was a warm admirer of Campbell’s best, as the clumsiest 
caricature of the Spenserian stanza. That judgement is mistaken. 
Uninspired the verse is, but not clumsy. Gertrude’s story is a 
sentimental tragedy, too condensed to be clear. Welcomed with 
rapture in 1809, it can have very few responsive readers today. 
Jeffrey, by the way, was not wrong in telling Campbell that his 
excessive care for finish and polish was fatal. He was incapable 
of passing an untidy line, and yet he could allow absurd errors, such 
as the tigers on Lake Erie’s shore, to stand uncorrected. 

The group of famous short poems takes us into a wholly different 
world. Lochiel’s Warning and Lord Ullin’s Daughter belong, of 
course, to their time, but they will not be forgotten. It is arguable 
that Campbell touched his highest moment in The Last Man, and 
one thing, assuredly, was done in that poem; it proved that no 
beat is more perfectly suited to the cadence and the noble mono- 
syllables of our English tongue than that of the measure so often 
and rightly employed between Smart’s Song to David, Cowper’s 
Castaway, and Hodgson’s Song of Honour. 

There remain the three incomparable battle-pieces. It is curious 
that the British people, profuse in lyric expression and ever at war, 
should own so small a quantity of first-rate battle verse. Copen- 
hagen 140 years ago is not for us a proud memory, but Campbell’s 
Baltic is undeniable; Ye Mariners of England is the anthem of 
an island race, and all anthologists have recognised the uniqueness 
of Hohenlinden. They have not minded the visual rhyme in its 
final word, and in 1800 no one could forecast the ironic sound of 
“Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave! ” The poem, it may be 
noted, was rejected by the Greenock Advertiser as not being up 
to the editor’s standard. It could perhaps be cited in support of 
Goethe’s view that the classic note was clearer in Campbell than 
in any other English poet of the half-century. 

His career was that of a very successful Scot in London. But his 
happiness was shattered by domestic sorrow, loneliness and a 
personal weakness that increased with suffering. The last of his 
many mistakes was made in 1843, when he gave up his London 
house and retired to Boulogne, where he died after twelve months 
of weakness and pain. His funeral in Westminster Abbey was 
said to be the most imposing since Addison’s, 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By 


HE photographs and drawings now being exhibited at the 
7 National Gallery by the National Buildings Record remind us 
cei the immense architectural riches which this island possesses. 
They remind us also that prior to 1850 few really ugly buildings 
were ever erected in England. Not only did we possess architects 
and decorators of taste and learning, not only was a knowledge of 
architecture as much part of culture as a knowledge of the classics, 
but the ordinary citizen took an alert pride in the beauty of his 
town and the dignity of its municipal buildings. When the Indus- 
trial Revolution reached its climax people began to lose all archi- 
tectural awareness and ceased to notice what was happening to their 
towns. It was not that the later Victorian age failed to produce 
great architects ; the syntax and grammar of many of the architects 
of the later nineteenth century are beyond criticism ; it is merely 
their phraseology which seems to us artificial and elaborate. It was 
the lesser architects who did such harm, and it was indeed a national 
and European misfortune that the age of the most extensive building 
that the world has ever seen should have coincided with the only 
period during which the majority of the world’s inhabitants ceased 
to notice what was being built. Even today, when a revival of 
architectural interest is spreading rapidly among the younger genera- 
tion, their elders remain amazingly ignorant and obtuse. It would 
be an interesting experiment, for instance, to ask the City Coun- 
cillors of our five largest towns to name the architect of their own 
town hall and to state the date at which it was erected. I doubt 
whether more than Io per cent. could give a correct answer to such 
questions. And if our aediles are so ignorant and apathetic, how 
can one blame the citizens if they do not notice anything at all? 

. * * * 

It was not only upon England that a dark cloud of indifference 
descended between the years 1850 and 1900. In France also, which 
for so long had been the mother of good taste, buildings were erected 
which bore no relation either to French tradition or to any acceptable 
standards of structure and design. Paris itself was largely preserved 
owing to the fact that Baron Haussmann and his staff evolved and 
maintained a harmless and indeed suitable formula for the apart- 
ment houses with which they lined their boulevards. But in some 
of the French provincial cities there exist town halls and prefectures 
which can compete in ugliness with the worst that our own indus- 
trial cities display ; nor can one conceive anything quite so tasteless 
as the suburban villas with which, at the end of the century, the 
French littered the outskirts of their towns. In Germany a natural 
taste for caryatids and rustification led to heavy orgies in plaster, 
and Berlin, before it was demolished, became a museum of archi- 
tectural errors. In 1900 things began to change. Van de Velde 
invented the whiplash curve of art nouveau, some strange relics of 
which can still be seen in the more suburban stations of the Paris 
metro. In Germany the effect of Van de Velde was disastrous, and 
pretty little towns such as Weimar broke into a rash of art nouveau 
villas, upon the facades of which giant lotus plants were affixed in 
pink and yellow stucco.* It may have been a false start, but it was 
at least a start. Over there in the United States the great sky- 
scrapers were slowly evolving their own formula and transforming 
the brown-stone homeliness of New York into one of the loveliest 
cities of the modern world. And in more recent years Le Corbusier 
in France and Eric Mendelssohn in Germany have been among the 
many pioneers to study the application of modern materials to 
modern needs. We ourselves have not been behindhand ; with a 
revival of public interest in housing we may have a renewal of muni- 
cipal elegance ; and it is thus useful at such a moment to be reminded 
of the high ideals and the high attainments of our architecture in the 
past. 

* . * * 

The National Buildings Record, under the Chairmanship ‘of Lord 
Greene, the Master of the Rolls, and under a Council of Manage- 
ment comprising such diverse people as Mrs. Arundell Esdaile and 
Sir Kenneth Clark, Mr. Osbert Lancaster and Lord Justice 
Mackinnon, was established in the early months of 1941. Its 
immediate object was to collect detailed photographs and drawings 


HAROLD NICOLSON 


of all buildings of national value which either had been, or might 
shortly be, damaged or destroyed by enemy action. With the help 
of such analogous bodies as the Central Council for the Care of 
Churches, the Warburg Institute, and the Courtauld Institute, they 
have already accumulated a photographic record of some 225,000 
items. The exhibition now being held at the National Gallery 
represents therefore but a small fraction of their total library. Even 
as such, however, it is most impressive. In the first place it illus- 
trates in a dramatic manner the terrible damage which has already 
been done. We are shown, for instance, the contrast between St. 
Benedict’s Church at Norwich as it stood in 1938 and as it appears 
today after a visit from the Luftwaffe. Even more instructive is the 
confrontation of the two photographs of a large drawing-room in 
Portman Square designed by James Stuart in 1781; you have the 
peace-time aspect with its delicate mouldings, its sofas, its silk screens 
and flowers ; and beside it is the photograph of the same room 
as it stands now, a litter of scraped bricks and charred beams. In 
the second place we have a record, available for all time, of the 
lesser known masterpieces of different ages, whether it be the perfect 
Regency manner of Dix’s Field at Exeter, or the elaborate richness 
of the Vestry of Wren’s St. Lawrence Jewry. In the third place 
the exhibition shows us some good photographs of objects of 
archaeological or artistic interest which have been uncovered by 
bombing and demolition. And, most important of all, the collection 
when completed will inform future generations of exactly what our 
squares and terraces looked like before the bombs began to scream 
and whistle through the night. 


* * * * 


We are not all gifted with a retentive visual memory, and even 


the most familiar buildings become vague to us once they have 
disappeared. For ten years I lived opposite the Clock Tower which 
Arthur Cates affixed to the Inner Temple in 1873. It was completely 
destroyed in 1941. As I leave my chambers in the morning I still 
find myself checking my watch by the empty space where the clock 
once stood ; I look up instinctively, but instead of thet ugly accurate 
time-piece I gaze upon the London sky, and where the clock once 
stood now floats the little silver whale of a balloon. Yet although 
Cates’ Clock Tower had become for me so constant a habit that even 
now I revert to it, I do not think that I could draw the thing from 
memory with any accuracy at all. There were other buildings around 
it of far greater beauty which have also gone. There was the Middle 
Temple. Cloister which was undoubtedly designed by Wren in 1680; 
there was Lamb Building, of which only a low stump now remains 
draped in wistaria and carpeted with loosestrife. And there was the 
Master’s House, loveliest of all seventeenth-century domestic build- 
ings, of which only the back wall now remains. The time will come 
when the Benchers will have to decide in what manner to rebuild 
their battered Temple. It is a good thing that, not they only, but 
the public at large, should have before them a full and detailed 
record of what was there before. 
* * * * 

It may be said that records of most of our more famous buildings, 
often accompanied by measured drawings, exist in many forms and 
in most libraries of architecture. The National Buildings Record 
aims at rendering such documents as accurate and as complete as 
possible. It goes further. Realising that some of our greatest sculp- 
tors and masons devoted much skill to mural monuments, and that 
these fall ready victims to fire and explosive, it is hoped to collect 
as complete a record as possible of all such secondary monuments, 
fittings and wood-work as may still survive. A detailed index will 
be kept and the resulting records will be microphotographed. We 
shall thus obtain something which we have never had before in so 
complete a form—namely, an illustrated catalogue of all our national 
treasures. A visit to the National Gallery during the next six weeks 
will convince anyone of the true value of the work being done. 
Lord Greene and Mr. Walter Godfrey must be congratulated upon 
the enterprise which they have shown, the knowledge which they have 
accumulated, and the scholarship with which they have performed 
this outstanding public service. 
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THE SPECTAT OR, 
THE THEATRE 
« The Last of Summer.”’ At the Phoenix.——* Ballets Jooss."’ At 


the Haymarket. 

It is a pleasure to see a play that has real characters and is well 
written. Miss Kate O’Brien and her collaborator, Mr. John Perry, 
have also been very deft in adapting her well-known novel to the 
stage, for the conflict between the older and the younger woman is 
clearly presented and grows steadily with an ever-increasing intensity 
that is truly dramatic. Into a comfortable household in County Clare 
in the summer of 1939, before the war, there arrives, unexpected, 
a girl cousin from France, the daughter of the brother of the head 
of the house, who had married a French actress and disappeared 
from the scene and is now dead. She is enthusiastically welcomed 
by all except her aunt, whose chilly politeness and later hostility is 
explained by the fact that she had been in love with the girl’s father, 
who jilted her. She married his brother and has two sons, both of 
whom fall in love with their French cousin, who reciprocates the 
feelings of Tom, the elder one. They become engaged, but Tom’s 
mother, helped by the outbreak of war in September, 1939, is able 
to influence her son to allow the girl to go back to France. The 
play not only has some delightful comic scenes, but in the last act 
develops into an intensely moving drama brilliantly acted by Fay 
Compton as the mother and with great charm and vitality by Mar- 
garet Johnston as the French cousin. The characters of the women 
are all subtly and vividly drawn, but Miss O’Brien is less successful 
with her men—at least with Tom. Only the accomplished acting of 
all can disguise the fact that he is an impossible character. No young 
man would so readily abandon, and with so little reason, a girl he 
is supposed to be deeply in love with, unless he were a cold-hearted 
prig, and Miss O’Brien has not given us any insight into his character 
to suggest this. Apart from this one psychological flaw Miss O’Brien 
has succeeded in that rarest of achievements in the theatre, writing 
a civilised, adult play about real people in a contemporary setting. 

“ Ballets Jooss ” are giving a short season at the Haymarket Theatre. 
These are mostly ballets of ideas, the prose of mimeing rather than 
the poetry of dancing, which is what classical ballet and the modern 
ballet of Sadler’s Wells give us. It is a matter, therefore, of taste 
which you prefer, but my own preference is decidedly for the 
classical and romantic ballet of dancing. These angular representa- 
tions of scenes become rather monotonous, however well done ; one 
has only to compare Massine’s Beau Danube with Kurt Jooss’s A Ball 
in Old Vienna to realise how sadly the latter lacks in gaiety, enchant- 
ment, and virtuosity. It is no more than a sober well-told tale, but 
Beau Danube was a sparkling poem. 

JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


At the Odeon.——‘t The Memphis Belle.”’ At 


* The Way Ahead.”’ 
Generally released._—** The 


the Empire.——*‘ Eve of Battle.’’ 
Irish Question.’’ Generally released. 
I BELIEVE that men and women are no more likely to be ‘morons in 
the cinema than elsewhere ; I believe they dislike many so-called war 
films because these films are not about the war at all, but about a 
vulgar Hollywood charade in uniform ; I believe they can accept a 

plot which revolves around some objective other than a bedroom. 
The Way Ahead is a semi-documentary film without a “ plot” 
(“ plot” in most production and critical circles means love-story), 
and yet it is a film which will mean more to the people of this 
country at this particular time than a year’s output of stereotyped 
studio novelettes. A straightforward, factual account of how a 
group of assorted and unheroic British civilians survive discomfort 
and disappointment to become a line of disciplined infantry- 
men, it is in a sense the whole story of this war. It is com- 
mendably unromantic, it is prepared to lose its seven trained 
heroes in the smoke of their first battle, leaving them and their 
future shrouded in an unanswered question. These men are 
grousers and often shirkers, they are not above playing a sly trick 
on their censcientious sergeant (brilliantly played by Billy Hartnell), 
they are always civilians in uniform, and yet they are the same grim 
figures whom the Nazis saw last week sweeping inexorably up the 
Normandy beaches. The story of The Way Ahead does not, of 
course, carry us quite that far, but there are spectacular and most 
ery | enacted battle scenes in the Mediterranean and Tunisia 
against a background of real rather than ‘miniature demolition). 
Carol’s Reed’s direction is impeccable, and if David Niven’s excellent 
playing of the officer suggests the tradition of the “old school tie” 
father than that of the new battle-schools, the film can perhaps 
claim that it still represents the commoner practice. I do not think 


-ing experienced precariously in the thin air. 
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The Way Ahead is so well-shaped a film as Noel Coward’s In Which 
We Serve, though the characterisation is shrewder and shows mora 
development during the course of the film. British productions are 
today setting a remarkably high standard, and never in its history 
has Hollywood released within a matter of a few weeks a group of 
films comparable with The Canterbury Tale, This Happy Breed and 
The Way Ahead. Their careful characterisation and authenticity 
of background are being widely accepted as welcome British screen 
characteristics, and no nonsensical criticism on the score of lack of 
so-called “ plot” should be allowed to interfere with this healthy 
national growth. 

The Memphis Belle is composed from U.S. Eighth Air Force 
records of Fortress raids on Germany. It contains astonishing 
scenes in colour of the bombing of Wilhelmshaven and of aerial 
combat in the mysterious, vapour-wreathed world of the sub-strato- 
sphere. The story is of a single bomber and its crew, and the 
thread of continuity is not always strong enough ; nor are the enlarged 
miniature-camera scenes always correctly exposed for true colour 
renderings, but there is no doubt about the painful impact upon the 
civilian of these obviously authentic pictures of triumph and suffer- 
(There is no attempt 
to minimise losses in aircraft or personnel.) The film provides the 
clearest picture we have yet been given through any medium of 
information of the strategy and tactics of daylight bombing. 

Eve of Battle almost deadens the senses with its picture of the 
great masses of equipment which stood ready for “ D-Day.” The 
Ministry of Information shows us also the waiting men and an 
impressive camera-account of a full-scale rehearsal. A_ timely 
aperitif for the actual battle scenes from Normandy. The Irish 
Question is a cautious March of Time account of the reasons for the 
Irish Government’s refusal to make concessions to British and 
American official views on Ireland’s war-time behaviour. March ot 
Time’s explanation is apparently intended to be conciliatory to Eire, 
but mnay Irishmen will be taken aback to find it is their 
economic backwardness and tendency to inhabit the dream-world 
of poesy which disqualifies them from full participation in the 


modern world! ; EpGar ANSTEY. 
MUSIC 


Sir Henry Wood’s Jubilee 


SUPERLATIVES have nowadays lost so much of their force that they 
would convey only a feeble impression of the ovation with which 
the audience that filled the Albert Hall to capacity greeted Sir Henry 
Wood last Saturday when for the fiftieth year in succession he entered 
to conduct the opening concert of a series of “ Proms.” The occasion 
had been signalised by a variety of distinctions: Sir Henry’s appoint- 
ment to be a Companion of Honour, a peak hour on the radio devoted 
to the conductor’s biography, and a luncheon at which, in a moment 
of emotion, the B.B.C. promised to continue the concerts in 
perpetuity. 

This is not, perhaps, the moment to examine such a promise too 
closely. But it may be observed that the “Proms.” have not stood 
still ; else they would hardly have survived. They are not as they 
used to be, even ten years ago. War conditions have stream-lined 
the programmes, which in response to public taste, or perhaps the 
elevating ideals of the B.B.C., have shed what was regarded as dross 
and triviality. ‘None but serious and “important” composers are 
admitted nowadays to the programmes. I wonder sometimes whether 
the better compositions of some secondary composers might not give 
more pleasure to the audience than the third-rate works of the great. 
I regret the absence from the company of Johann Strauss and Delibes, 
Sullivan and Edward German, whose music we never hear well 
played by a first-class orchestra. 

On the first night there was excellent playing to be heard; the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra rose to the occasion. Here again 
is a change from the old “ Proms.” ; they no longer have their own 
orchestra recruited and trained by Sir Henry Wood. The division 
of the season between three orchestras has its advantages, the chief 
being that the players are not put to a strain which often resulted 
in a deterioration in performance as the season wore on. But it 
means that there is not quite the same corporate feeling betwee 
conductor, orchestra and audience ; in the old days they all belonged 
to one family. What they played on Saturday was no great matter 
and on an ordinary occasion it would have made a desultory pro- 
gramme. But this was not an ordinary occasion, rather one on which 
even a mere critic may venture to add his congratulations and good 
wishes to the hero of the hour, who at seventy-five shows no signs 
of failing energy or of falling-off in his punctilious attention to detail. 

DyNELEY HUuSSEyY. 
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INDIA’S REAL PROBLEM 


Sir,—Professor Hill, in your issue of June 9th, draws timely attention to 
the great need of developing India’s economic resources. “Only a purely 
Indian Government,” he says, would be able to furnish that “ urgent 
sense of national purpose,” without which no great development scheme 
could be successfully carried out. With this, of course, we Indians heartily 
concur. I should, however, like to make some comments on his main 
argument that “the problem of food shortage is endemic in India, owing 
largely to the tendency of the population to increase.” Later on, he 
seems to suggest that, under given agricultural conditions, periodic 
famines are inevitable. 

1. Professor Hill’s statement that “ the population is increasing already 
by about six million a year” is extremely misleading, in that it suggests 
continuity. In fact, the absolute increase in numbers between 1931 and 
1941 gives us no indications as to future trends. Until we know the 
specific fertility-rates for India, and their movements, no quantitative 
predictions are possible. The 1941 census does not even show the 
age-distribution. 

2. On the basis of 1911-1931 age groupings, it is considered probable 
that the peak-rise-period is already over (vide Census Report, 1941). 
In the Statist of December 25th, 1937, Dr. Kuczynski pointed out that 
fertility in India was perhaps “rather low.” It is likely to fall even 
further, as the age at marriage rises, and as the masses begin to demand 
a higher standard of living. Indian public opinion is definitely favouring 
late marriages. The decrease in fertility may, for some time, be offset 
by a reduction in mortality, but, in the long run, the former will be the 
more important factor. km a recent fertility enquiry, Cochin, a prosperous 
part, showed a net reproduction rate less than unity. It may well be, 
therefore, as Dr. Kuczynski said in 1937, that the apparent increase in 
population in India is due to the combined effect of more accurate 
enumeration and a temporary age-composition. The population-curve is, 
perhaps, already flattening out. 

3. Even the absolute increase shown in.the census returns is much 
magnified, the reasons for which are tabulated in the 1941 census and 
elsewhere, and need not be repeated here 

4. We do not know the optimum population of India ; therefore, we 
cannot say whether the present population, or its rate of growth, is too 
large in proportion to India’s economic resources. The per capita national 
income in 1921 or 1931 was not, by any indication, greater than today. 
The poverty of India cannot, thus, be explained by the population increase, 
for otherwise there would, at any rate, have been a period of prosperity 
before increased population could reduce the standard of living to its 
former level. Indeed, we may say that, with increasing population, land 
and resources taken together have been yielding constant returns. Thus, 
only a change in the method of production, as envisaged in the Bombay 
plan, is likely to bring about increasing returns from India’s economic 
resources. The main remedy of India’s low factor of safety is indus- 
trialisation and mechanical farming, not family restriction, though that 
may be of some small help. 

5. Population questions are absolutely irrelevant in the short term. 
We must recognise what caused the present financial disorganisation and 
the famine. All economists agree that it was inflation. By confusing 
long- and short-term problems, like population and inflation, we merely 
escape responsibility. 

—Yours faithfully, 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Sir,—It is earnestly to be hoped that Professor Hill’s powerful article 
will be studied with careful attention both here and in India. If he can 
succeed in getting the Indian problem raised above the political arena 
it will be a great service to India. For, as he says, the Indian Press 
faithfully reflects discussion here, and it merely misleads India when 
suspicion is cast here upon Britain’s announced intentions as to her 
future. If it were clearly recognised as beyond question in Britain 
that Indian self-government will come into being as soon as Indians 
can come to terms among themselves as to the nature of the government 
and constitution under which they wish to live, then Indian recognition 
would quickly follow and the way would be open for practical steps 
to be taken towards agreement. 

Britain has long tried to introduce modern ideas into India’s way of 
life and to encourage the desire for a higher standard of living. The 
towns and cities reflect, to some extent at least, these efforts, but 87 per 
cent. of India is rural, dwelling in some 700,000 villages, and the problem 
is how to bring about the “drastic social change” which Professor Hill 
tells us ** necessary for the improvement of their health and prosperity. 


D. M. SEN. 
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It means altering ideas which have been transmuted into religious senti- 

ment throughout the centuries, and if we have learned anything from 

the history of the last 25 years in India it is that Western influences 

have still to overcome immensely powerful forces of reaction.—Yours 

faithfully, A. R. BaRBour. 
56 East Avenue, Bournemouth. 


S1r,—Many will be grateful for the article on “ India’s Real Problem” 
by Professor A. V. Hill. Is he not mistaken, however, in thinking that 
“calamity” may come? India is certainly experiencing the painful 
consequences which Malthus taught that any long-settled country with 
a high birth-rate must all along endure. But what will happen when India 
begins to approach saturation of population—i.e., begins to increase her 
food-supply more and more slowly—is that the high death-rate will 
gradually rise still higher until it equals the birth-rate, and so gradually 
in most years that the continuous worsening will not be felt acutely.— 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, B. DUNLOP. 
Binfield, Berks. 


A NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


S1r,—I hesitate to ask for the use of your space for controversial purposes 
but I feel that Mr. Rendall’s letter in: your issue of June 9th demands 
a reply. 

It ranges far beyond the two points dealt with in my first letter, which 
were: first, that people who are to be taxed under the scheme for the 
maintenance of the provided hospitals cannot reasonably be expected 
also to continue their support of the voluntary hospitals, as the Ministry 
suggested they should ; and, second, that in its treatment of those hospitals 
the scheme entirely ignores the immense contribution, in the shape of 
buildings, equipment and endowments (estimated to be worth from 
£200 to £300 million) which the voluntary hospitals are expected to 
make to it and of which the State has not provided one penny piece. 

The subsidies which it is proposed that they shall receive from rates 
and taxes will hardly even suffice to make good the loss of their contributory 
schemes and patients’ payments which it is admitted that the scheme 
must involve. 

I find it difficult to gather from Mr. Rendall’s letter what his attitude 
to the voluntary hospitals really is. He says “ by all means let the voluntary 
hospitals continue to exist with the word ‘ voluntary” removed. Let 
there be diversity of management(?). That may be good if properly 
controlled.” Aye, there’s the rub! I believe that bureaucratic control 
can never provide the sympathetic and disinterested treatment which 
patients receive under the voluntary system. 

Of course, as Mr. Rendall says, if the voluntary hospitals are taken 
over by the State their physical assets, in the shape of buildings and 
equipment, and their endowments will continue to exist. But, under 
bureaucratic control the spirit of public service, which has inspired them 
and their founders and supporters for hundreds of years, will be lost. 

Surely that service and the immense contribution which they are asked 
to make to the scheme entitle them to at least equal treatment with 
the provided hospitals, from the point of view of finance, without State 
control or the loss of their voluntary status. 

There are other points in Mr. Rendall’s letter with which I should like 
to deal, but I have already trespassed too heavily upon your space.— 
Your obedient servant, W. W. Paine. 

Mill Lawn, Reigate. 

Sir,—The medical profession should be grateful to The Spectator for 
opening its columns to discussion of the Government’s scheme for a 
national comprehensive medical service, while feeling surprised that on 
the whole the Press has devoted so little space to consideration of a 
scheme the effects of which, favourable or unfavourable, will affect every 
family in Britain. The profession is probably surprised at the unfavour- 
able criticism to which it has been subjected, not recalling that it has 
always been thus criticised when the time for paying the doctor's fees 
arrived. 

In a letter published in The Times I said we needed to know the 
views of the public, but in response there has been little but discussion 
of the doctor’s remuneration. That is undoubtedly for doctor and patient 
very important, but some of the more ardent medical reformers have by- 
passed that question and concentrated their attention on improvement 
of the medical services. Perhaps the public does not know how to approach 
the subject. Will you therefore permit me to ask it a few questions? 
Does it feel satisfied with present medical services? If not satisfied, is it 
for financial reasons, or because the services offered and rendered are 
inadequate? Do they think the general practitioner as compared with 
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the consultant has had at his disposal sufficient means of diagnosis and 
treatment? If not, should he look to the hospitals for this help, or should 
he have institutions, primary or health centres, where he will have, 
under the surpervision of experts, means of diagnosis, laboratory and 
X-ray, and treatment? Does the public dislike the idea of communal 
surgeries, desiring a larger measure of privacy when ill, the individual 
not wishing indeed to let all and sundry know that he is ill? Lastly, does 
it not fear that a change from voluntary to universal State or municipal 
hospitals may tend to lessen its influence on the care of patients, who 
although well treated, may be so treated without regard for the views 
and feelings of relatives? 

The profession has been accused of commercialism. Are not some of 
the profession far less commercial in their outlook than the public they 
strive to serve?—Yours faithfully, HAROLD H. SANGUINETTI. 

35 Holland Street, Kensington, W. 8. 


THE PLEBS IN CONFLICT 


Simr.—As a Pleb, I wish to confirm Miss Reaveley’s experiences in a 
factory, with the reservation that such emotions only arose after the 
freedom and mental stimulation of university life. During my apprentice- 
ship, prior to the awakening of the critical faculty, no conscious feeling 
of frustration at the narrowness of factory life existed. The White Paper 
on Employment stresses the fact that if we are to retain, and eventually 
increase, our standard of living, we must direct our thoughts to the 
realisation of a thriving export trade. A danger lies in the temptation 
to develop the brains of our youth solely along technical lines. As 
pointed out by Miss Gray, the Plebs’ unconscious frustration manifests 
itself in devious ways, principally due to irrational thinking. A technical 
education such as I have received merely forces this frustration into 
the realms of consciousness, with the result that one becomes miserably 
aware of one’s incapacity to determine the causes. Only by fully under- 
standing our position in society, the historical background of our Unions, 
simple economic theory and so on, can the plight of us Plebs be 
ameliorated. 

The paradox of simultaneous approval of Russian activities and abuse 
of our own Government’s regulations, pointed out by Miss Gray, bears 
out the fact that the principles and structure of a democracy are very 
much more difficult conceptions to grasp than the simple ideals of the 
“theoretical” Russian set-up. Give us a wider cultural education 
necessary for an understanding of democracy, give us the facts ungarnished 
by emotionally toned political verbiage, and an ideal for which to strive, 
and who knows the heights to which democracy will rise? 

Mr. Butler’s Education Bill unfortunately does not show the imagina- 
tion'and boldness which is necessary to overcome the prevalent cynicism 
to Government proposals. It was evident from the White Paper that 
the amount of consideration given to the solution of problems raised 
by a vociferous minority, i.e., religious bodies, was out of all proportion 
to that given to adult education. It is up to the teachers and social 
workers to remedy this defect, and action must surely be taken on the 
following lines: 

(a) Education at school, with the primary aim of arousing interest 
and: the desire to continue studying after leaving school. 

(b) Youth Clubs run on the lines of university unions to provide 
some measure of cultural activity, supplementing the night schools and 
technical colleges. 

(c) Summer schools for adults—can we learn anything from the 
Scandinavias countries? 

—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Ruscumbe, Frimley Road, Camberley, Surrey. 
Sir,—Miss Era Gray’s article “ The Plebs in Conflict” is a good piece 
of surface observation, but she makes no attempt to analyse, and shows 
no sign of understanding, the reason for the conflicts that she describes. 
Her article gives, therefore, a very unfair picture of the plebs, whose 
conflicts are far more rational than her article would lead one to suppose. 
Their apparently irresponsible behaviour is principally due to the fact 
that those who govern them politically and industrially too often fail 
to give them a sense of partnership and joint responsibility in whatever 
is being done. They admire Russia because—rightly or wrongly—they 
firmly believe that the Russian Government rules in the interest of the 
people, and speaks for them—and they decry the regulations and restric- 
tions imposed on them by their own Government, because they believe 
with equal firmness—rightly or wrongly—that it rules them in the 
interests of “they,” and speaks to them in a language which they do 
Not recognise as their own. 

For the same reason, the welfare schemes of many firms do not get 
support and encouragement from the plebs, because the schemes are 
Organised for, and not with, the plebs, who therefore feel no sense of 
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responsibility for their success, and subconsciously resent being given 
what they would be only too pleased to share. Era Gray herself admits 
that the plebs are always responsive to any appeal that is properly 
made to them, and by that admission surely proves the point that I wish 
to make—which is that the conflicts of the plebs are forced upon them 
by a failure of those who govern them to understand the feelings of the 
people of this country. They want, and most surely deserve, to be 
treated as partners—did not General Montgomery build up the Eighth 
Army’s wonderful spirit on an appreciation of that fact?—and only by 
such treatment will it be possible to break down that conception of a 
world of warring “we’s ” and “they’s” which is such a dangerous and 
hampering element in the thinking of so many of the plebs today. As 
a country we cannot afford this lack of unity—nor need we have it.— 
Faithfully yours, R. A. C. RADCLIFFE. 
Hotel Rembrandt, London, S.W. 7. 


INDIA SINCE CRIPPS 
Sir,—May I reply briefly to Mr Alexander? As regards his first point, 
I can only quote page 19 of his book, where he says “ It was a bitter thing 
for India’s leaders to feel that at this climax of history, they were denied 
the direction of a great nation’s destiny.” So, too, on pages 39-40, “ it must 
be turned into a people’s war if the Japanese were to be resisted. How? 
By seizing the Government.” There is much more to this effect. 

As regards his second point, I cannot find any passage in which he 
warns India of the danger of “ monkeying about with politics,” to use 
Professor Hill’s phrase, with starvation staring her in the face. “We 
want power,” said Mr. Kerpilani, General Secretary of the Congress, 
“in order that we may fight out our quarrel with the Muslims.” Gandhi 
has expressed his opinion that Indians would “fight like dogs.” Is this 
to be a “non-violent ” dog-fight? I myself witnessed the demoralisation 
caused by Gandhi’s Civil Disobedience movement in Bombay Presidency 
in 1930. What would be the result of civil war is almost too horrible 
to imagine. 

As regards Mr. Alexander’s third point, I must plead inability to 
grasp the difference between “ negotiating” with Japan and coming to 
terms with her. Gandhi has expressed his sympathy with Japanese 
aspirations, and has blamed America for going to war with her. Nor 
can I see how the “stubborn non-violent resistance” of millions of 
Indians would exercise any deterrent effect upon the Japanese in China. 
I have endeavoured not to misrepresent the Mahatma, but his bewildering 
inconsistencies make the task a difficult one. I am not the only person 
to be completely disillusioned since 1940.—Yours faithfully, 

H. G. RAWLINSON. 


EDUCATION IN AFRICA 


S1r,—I read with great interest your editorial article on “ Education in 
Africa” in your issue.of January 14th. 

As a planter of some experience in East Africa and being accustomed 
to deal with manual labourers, craftsmen, factory workers and clerks, I, 
and many others, view with grave misgivings such a project of mass 
education which will breed a race of clerks, only a limited number of 
which can be absorbed in offices—Government and commercial. It 
has become increasingly evident during the past couple of years when 
agricultural production is so important that the “educated” native 
regards manual work as undignified, and the tendency is to seek employ- 
ment in towns regardless of the fact that the cost of living is much higher 
and living conditions extremely poor. What is not realised in England 
is that a native living in his birthplace conforms to the laws of his tribe, 
which he understands far better than the codes enforced when he is 
cut off from his own people. 

Obviously this primitive people must be helped and educated in the 
widest sense, but cannot we concentrate on setting up bush schools where 
carpentry, masonry and agriculture is taught to the men and, more impor- 
tant still, hygiene, child welfare and the elementary principles of nutrition 
are taught to the women? The Government-run schools in this territory 
at the present time tend to emphasise the importance of academic educa- 
tion only, and in fact turn out no craftsmen but merely a mass of youths 
seeking clerical openings. 

Your article mentions the difficulty of providing personnel qualified to 
organise the educational movement. It is doubtful whether an influx 
of young men and women secondary-school teachers, as appears to be 
the tendency at present, will provide this. Unless education is allowed 
a natural growth I am afraid it will breed a race of Africans despising 
their uneducated brothers, and dissatisfied with their lot, with the 
inevitable result of discontent and sedition. Have we not a glaring 
example of this in India?—Yours, &c., JoHN Warp. 

Tanganyika Territory. 
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THE ECHO 
Sir,—In this week’s “Notebook” Janus refers to The Echo, 
London halfpenny evening newspaper which appeared in 1868 and dis- 
appeared in 1905 ; and he also refers to the brevity of tenure of its editors. 

That is no doubt explained by the fact that The Echo had numerous 
changes of proprietorship. Cobden’s old friend, John Cassell, head of 
the firm of Cassell, Petter and Galpin, was responsible for bringing out 
the paper on the eve of Mr. Gladstone’s taking office as premier. 

For many years The Echo was edited by Arthur Arnold, one of its 

principal writers being Frances Power Cobbe. Subsequently, The Echo 
underwent numerous changes of proprietorship, although it maintained 
character as a vigorous Radical newspaper. 
John Cassell never found it to be a profitable speculation; and in 
1874 it was sold to Albert Grant, who disposed of it to John Passmore 
Edwards. Andrew Carnegie was its next proprietor ; and he conceived the 
idea of publishing The Echo in various parts of the country. But that 
proposition did not mature; and Passmore Edwards again assumed 
control of the paper. Under his management The Echo flourished for 
some years, notwithstanding the advent of a halfpenny rival in 1881, 
The Evening News. 

In its first issue (December 8th, 1868) The Echo stated “ The nation 
has elected Mr. Gladstone to its highest office... . It will be our duty, 
as serving the nation at large, to criticise the action of the Government 
We hope for much from Mr. Gladstone ; we know 
P. A. SHAW. 


that 


its 


with impartiality 
how severely he will be tried.”—Yours, &c., 


WIRELESS AND W.A.A.F.’S 


Sir,—Round pegs in square holes are doubtless inevitable in these days. 
But that is no reason against readjusting pegs and holes wherever possible. 

A number of young women with Honours Degrees in Arts subjects 
joined the W.A.A.F. They were asked to apply for a technical course 
about which practically no information was given them. They found 
eventually that they were committed to an arduous University course 
in advanced wireless, where several years’ normal work was to be crammed 
into ten months. They were not afraid of that, in spite of their un- 
familiarity with the subject, and, being intelligent, they are doing very 
well on “theory.” But the snag is this. They find to their consternation 
that they are booked to become wireless mechanics. Some of them have 
very little mechanical sense or manipulative ability, and in spite of sincere 
efforts cannot acquire it. Their case is, of course, quite understandable, 
and a simple psychological test would presumably have revealed it. But 
“the authorities” seem disinclined to believe in their sincerity and, if 
they do not pass their practical tests, it is suggested that they will just 
have to go on “ until they do.” Requests to be transferred and applications 
to be allowed to volunteer, e.g., for U.N.R.R.A., are ignored. 

One feels that, if the able people who run this great organisation were 
aware of this particular problem, they would do something about it. 
That is my excuse for writing.—Yours, &c., M.A., Oxon. 


BRITAIN’S LARGEST INDUSTRY 


Sir,—I wish to thank you for the references which you made to my 
paper at the Farmers’ Club last week on Agriculture and Industry, 
One mistake has, however, crept in which I should like to point out. 
I said that the cost of capital required to put the farms in first-class 
order was 700 million pounds which would spread over a period of 
years. You mention 7 million pounds.—Yours faithfully, 

Bradwall Manor, Sandbach, Cheshire. J. D. Bartow. 

(We regret the error. Our note was based on a report in The Times, 
which gave the figure as £7,000,000.—Eb. The Spectator.) 


MR. LUNN AND MR. LOW 
Str,—Though you have closed the correspondence, you will allow me, I 
know, to reply to the serious charge of misquoting and misdating Mr. 
Low’s cartoons. My authority is Lord Elton’s book St. George or the 
Dragon, and if, in actual fact, Mr. Low has been misquoted it would be 


interesting to know what steps he has taken to correct Lord Elton.— 


Yours truly, ARNOLD LUNN. 


The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


‘“c ” 


Sir,—The Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, who have 
announced the forthcoming publication of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s 
unfinished Memories and Opinions, have commissioned me to write a 
book dealing mainly with his later life. His family have given their 
I shall be very grateful fdr the loan of letters or other relevant 
Anything lent to me will be returned with as little delay as 
possible.—Yours faithfully, F. BRITTAIN, 

Jesus College, Cambridge. 


upproval. 
material 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WHEN war broke out most of the natural history societies met to decide 
whether they would suspend their activities, at least in some regards, 
Nearly all decided to defy war; and they have flourished in spite even 
of Dunkirk. One of those that continues to do wonders is the Devon 
Bird-watching and Preservation Society—and the birds, too, have played 
up: the records of rarities are quite astonishing. They include Killdeer 
Plover, Ferruginous Duck, White-tailed Sea-eagle, Buffon’s Skua, the 
Chough and the Osprey ; as may be read in their latest report (copies 
may be had from the Rev. F. C. Butters, Stockland Vicarage, Honiton, 
at 3s. 6d. and postage). What peculiarly interests me in the report is 
the very long list of records of the Wood Lark. No other bird has been 
allotted so much space, and it is suggested of one district that there is 
a fifty per cent. increase in the species. From time to time a query 
reaches me concerning a mysterious bird that sang more beautifully 
than any bird ever sang before; and though it is extremely difficult 
to identify a song from a verbal description, I feel sure that all these 
queries refer to the Wood Lark, which undoubtedly is an increasing 
species ; and it has some claim to be the best of all singers. It excels 
all other birds in continuity of song, and some of the notes are as sweet 
as the Curlew’s spring call. Among strange incidents recorded the most 
unusual—to me at least—was the careful burying of a recently killed 
rabbit by a carrion crow and its subsequent exhumation. Foxes do this, 
but crows—! 


Brave Birds 

My correspondence suggests that the bravest bird in the list is the 
blackbird. Accounts of this bird mobbing frightened cats continue to 
multiply, and some are most dramatically told, as comment on a recent 
account of a starling mobbing a grey squirrel. For myself I have known 
of a blackbird that actually perched into hostile action on the back of a 
cat, and the cat was terrified. Conscience can make cowards of many 
animals. It is, for example, an established truth that the bird in possession 
of a nesting-site almost always routs the intruding robber. There are, of 
course, exceptions, as when the fearless sparrow occupies the nest of a 


house martin. 


Miner Farmers 

Every social and economic reformer ought to know about the results 
recorded by the Welsh Land Settlement Society, which has trained and 
settled on small farms a number of coal-miners and iron-workers thrown 
out of employment. The secret of the really remarkable success of the 
experiment has been co-operation. There are many parallels with the 
Russian co-operative farms, especially in regard to the nature of the 
Management Committee. It is not too much to say, as an Oxford critic 
says, that “a new type of agricultural village has been evolved.” In 
one place the new houses are grouped round an old farm homestead, 
which serves the purpose of a central office, a depot and a manager's 
house. The excellent economic results are set out in the latest pamphlet 
of the Oxford Agricultural Economics Research Institute ; and since the 
yearly subscription to that excellent body (at Parks Road, Oxford) is 
only 1s. a year, the details are at anyone’s command. It is enough in 
this place to say that, “some families drew an average of £11 to {12 
per week over the year.” The prevailing industry is market-gardening, 
rather than grain or stock-farming, though the variety of activity is great. 


In My Garden 

By far the most fertile patch in the garden is a rectangle used a few 
years ago as a compost pit. From sheer laziness it was made shallow 
and not piled high. The top was levelled and covered with a thin layer 
of soil, in which mushrooms were grown. As the rectangle was alongside 
an existing bed, it was never exhumed, but left to enlarge the garden 
area. lLettuces grown there are peculiarly sweet and large-hearted (or 
magnanimous) and the same may be said of a few spring cabbages ; and 
one slip used as a seed-bed for leeks has proved ideal for the purpose. 
Just as that farming genius, Mr. Hosier, fertilises his shallow downs by 
moving his poultry progressively across them, so perhaps we might go 
through our vegetable gardens by a succession of shallow compost pits. 
It is a garden crime to burn any tolerably soft leaf, say of rhubarb or 
cabbage ; and if the softer leaves only are used in such places, the ground 
is fit for use within a comparatively few months. Such a site is ideal 
for cauliflower, which, like a pumpkin, seems to grow with extra freedom 
on almost earthless humus, if such a contradiction in terms is allowed. 
I have seen market gardeners—in the Biggleswade area—burying bundles 


even of twitch deep under their plots, as purely local compost. 
W. BeEacH THOMAS. 


JUNE 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The New Man 


The American: The Making of a New Man. 
Adams. (Scribner’s. 15s.) 

Ir was, I think, Dr. P. G. Wodehouse who said of one of his char- 
acters that he locked more like an American than anybody, except 
another American, could possibly look. And we can see every day 
in our streets proof of the wisdom of this view, new men, men 
whose complexion, way of walking, posture, facial aspect as well as 
speech, mark them off from the polyglot crowds of war-time London. 
These are the Americans and this most admirable book is designed 
to tell us how they got that way, what alchemy of climate and history 
has made of them the new people that they are. 

Mr. Adams has concentrated, and rightly concentrated, on a his- 
torical explanation. The American became what he is because for 
over three hundred years he has been undergoing a new experience, 
the experience of adaptation to a new world. If in that new world 
there had been a usable native population as there was in Mexico, 
if the most fertile and promising part of North America had not been 
given a decisive bias in the seventeenth century by English settle- 
ment, if the encircling French and Spanish empires had preserved 
some of their old vitality in the eighteenth century, if, but these ifs 
are idle. What is now the United States was an English, middle-class 
series of settlements. Into the mould new ingredients have poured 
and a new metal has been made, the American, so different from all 
Europeans, though less different from the English (or British) than 
from any other European race. 

It is to be hoped that it is unnecessary to stress the special quali- 
fications of ancestry, talent, experience and learning which Mr. 
Adams brings to the development of his theme. For once the now 
fashionable neglect of mere narrative pays high dividends. In general, 
chronology is loosely followed but the old order of priorities, dear 
to American historical tradition, is not. Indeed, Mr. Adams is, in 
this book as in others, a very vigorous critic of traditional American 
historiography. He smiles at the absurdities of the “ cavalier ” legend 
in the South and at the general gilding of the bourgeois blason by 
the American rich. But he reserves his most formidable Panzer 
divisions for the New England historians of the Palfrey school—to 
name only the dead. With what Mr. Adams has to say here and 
has had to say on this subject for twenty years past there will be 
much sympathy. But it is overdone ; too much space is taken ups 
and the reader will tend to feel that there is more to be said for the 
founders of the Massachusetts Bay colony than is said here. There 
is. In another part of his book, Mr. Adams declares that “ assuredly 
I hold no brief for the slave trade, the institution of slavery, the 
horrors of the ‘ Middle Passage’ and all the rest.” He then goes 
on to apologise for slavery in a way that makes one wonder what 
more he could have done if he had held a brief for it. No such 
generosity of judgement weakens his arm when it is a question of 
chastising Massachusetts. Yet we are surely entitled to note the 
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very different histories of Harvard and William and Mary, the 
different roles of Massachusetts and Rhode Island (including such 
differences as the adoption of the constitution of 1780 in Massa- 
chusetts and the impasse leading to the Dorr rebellion in Rhode 
Island). If we are to have the robust virtues of the Ulster Pres- 
byterians admired, why not the similar virtues of the New England 
Independents? Nor will it do to let the share in absurdities like 
Prohibition of those regions that did not undergo the stiff theological 
training of New England be touched on so lightly. After all, Massa- 
chusetts did produce some very reputable and tough rebels against 
local orthodoxy in addition to those mentioned here, as well as such 
very human national heroes as Franklin. It is true that he had to 
go to Pennsylvania to get a fair field, but, on its own, the Keystone 
State produced no comparable figure. It is time justice was done to 
that newly oppressed class, the founders and leaders of the Bay State. 
Massachusetts has been kneeling like the rest too long. It is time 
she spoke up in meeting, and asserted her claim to be, with Virginia, 
the greatest of the thirteen colonies, the cradle of the Revolution, 
the home of that American type which the rest of the world has 
found most typical, the Yankee. D. W. BRoGaNn. 


The Devonshire Ballet 


The Face Without a Frown. By Iris Leveson Gower. (Muller. 15s.) 


THE eighteenth century was an age of involved elegance and of 
enormous urbanities. Manners were not everything, for monkeys 
might have manners ; but ladies and gentlemen were dedicated from 
their birth to the service of the Graces. Without this divine assistance 
they could never hope to wear a wig, to carry a sword, to place a 
plume or flirt a fan in the style required by the mode—and the 
mode was paramount. “The Graces, the Graces! remember the 
Graces! ” cries Chesterfield to his unhopeful son, and this indeed 
was the cry of tutors, fathers, mothers, masters, and all who had the 
care of elegant youth. On the other hand, it was an age that allowed 
and applauded the publication of indecencies which are now scarcely 
imaginable. We are thus confronted with a spectacle of bewildering 
opposites, and it is often no easy matter to discern, in this confusion 
of extreme beauty and of extreme vileness, the lineaments of ordinary, 
familiar humanity. 

But here is a book in which this difficulty has been overcome, for, 
whatever may be its defects of construction, it certainly does present 
a vivid, substantial and entirely convincing portrait of that famous 
eighteenth-century lady—Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. This 
is less the result of erudition or of competence in style than of a 
natural understanding and of devoted attachment. The sources given 
at the end of the volume are very oddly selected and are obviously, 
from a scholar’s point of view, totally inadequate. However, this does 
not matter very much, for the author has an eye for colour and 
effective detail ; and if her tricks are sometimes troublesome and her 
knowledge of words not entirely reliable, her complete. immersion 
in the personal side of her subject gives her book real vitality and 
real charm. 

In fulfilling her main intention—that of painting a portrait of 
Georgiana—the author has been remarkably successful. Her feminine 
sense of the smaller forms and of the brighter colours of the vital 
pattern has come into play with happy and appropriate results. 
Thus, when we read of “bales of yellow straw to be twisted into 
hats,” or of “little pointed satin shoes waiting for great buckles of 
white, green or amethyst,” we feel at once the authentic impact of 
the period. Admirable, too, is the description of Chatsworth House 
with ostrich feathers trembling above that enormous bed and water 
shooting out of the copper willow tree in the garden. The same 
felicitous pictorial touches are evident in many other parts of the 
book, and in every scene the Duchess herself is an authentically 
animated figure. But the male portraits are sadly defective ; indeed, 
they are hardly portraits at all. Of the Duke we read that he was 
“worthy,” that he was “without humanity,” that he was “not a 
bad man,” that he “ might have been a good and worthy man.” This 
follows a more elaborate attempt in which we are told that he was 
already, at twenty-four, “ the armature of the effigy he was to remain.” 
Into the sense of this we need not, perhaps, enquire too closely. Of 
Charles James Fox, perhaps the most important man in Georgiana’s 
life, we learn but little in this book ; and of Grey, her lover, nothing 
at all. 

Of Georgiana we certainly do learn a great deal, and it is for this 
reason that the book is valuable and also, in its ardent and artless 
way, attractive. The portrait is that of a charming and impetuous 


woman, too generous in impulse, lacking in balance, and in many 
ways incorrigibly stupid. One is convinced that she never possessed 
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Evolution of Modern 
Italy, 1715-1919 


By ARTHUR WHYTE 


Med. 8vo. About 280 pp. 8 maps. 18s, net. 

“It is the most complete account of Italy in the nine- 
teenth century by a scholar whose speciality is Cavour. 
The opening pages are superb. It adds much to our 
knowledge of Italy in the time of Metternich and 
Napoleon and greatly to our knowledge of the Risorgi- 
mento.”’—Professor Sencourt. 


Paideia: The Ideals of 
Greek Culture 


By WERNER JAEGER 


Translated by GILBERT HIGHET 


Vol. I, 18s. net. Vol. 11, Ready July. 
Vol. Ill, Ready December, 1944. 


Like Professor Zimmern’s The Greek Commonwealth, 
it gives a coherent vision of Greek civilization considered 
from a new angle, and, like The Greek Commonwealth, 
it has beneath the surface that latent intensity of enthus- 
iasm which is constantly exciting the reader to new 
syntheses of his own. To all who would fathom the 
secret of the Hellenic past, Paideia holds out new hope 
and an exhilarating challenge, to test and to pursue.—Times 
Literary Supplement. 
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the noble and endearing qualities of her sister Harriet (Lady Bess- 
borough), by far the best, if not the most beautiful, of the two Spencer 
girls. Her passion for play, with its wretched sequel of accumulating 
debts, of secret borrowings and of timorous deceit, is the passion of a 
silly and occasionally dishonourable woman. Her fatuous, even 
joyful, reception of Lady Elizabeth Foster in the Devonshire house- 
hold, so soon and so obviously to be her husband’s mistress, is a proof 
neither of intelligence nor of probity. One is often led, I fear, to 
the conclusion that the face without a frown was the more agreeable 
aspect of the head without a brain. What else is one to think of the 
errant and emotional creature who sends her little boy of two a 
blessing written in her blood? She is at her best (like her biographer) 
in the fun and fury of the Westminster Election, the prime scene of 
the Devonshire ballet, with its turmoils and insults and its final 
fantastic procession, Fox triumphant on a chair decked with laurels 
and Prinney waiting on a platform outside Devonshire House. 
C. E. VULLIAMY. 


African Problems 

Empire in Africa. By Alexander Campbell. (Victor Gollancz. 6s.) 
Tuts is a grim book on a grim subject. Africa, the second largest 
of the continents, is the poorest of them all, and the most backward. 
There was a time when the world believed otherwise. It was not 
only company promoters who, fifty or even twenty-five years ago, 
looked forward to swift and abounding profits in Africa; planters, 
individual traders and would-be settlers were still hoping for con- 
siderable and easily come-by advantages there. They should have 
known better, for missionaries had long since pointed out that no 
swift advance was to be made in the civilising of the Dark Con- 
tinent, and Kipling, a True Thomas, had told frankly of the fierce- 
ness that is mingled with the charm of Africa. 

The world knows better now. Commissions, unofficial inquirers, 
residents and returns of colonial trade and revenue have all told 
the same story of late years, that Afric& is “ neither simple, kind, 
nor true.” Her most readily accessible wealth has Jain hitherto in 
her slaves, her forest produce and her mines. Slaving is done with ; 
forest produce has been squandered, and, though the mines are 
flourishing, mines are of their nature perishing assets. The long- 
term hope of Africa, in the mining areas as well as in less favoured 
parts, lies in the top six inches of the soil (where this survives) and 
athe men who live thereon. It is of these things mainly that Mr. 
Campbell writes, and this without illusion. “Such riches as exist,” 
he notes, “ will not be wrested easily from Africa’s tight-fisted grasp. 
With her climate, her diseases and her pests, she fights back at all 
those who would water the desert or clear the jungle.” The first 
half of the book, in which the author gives thumbnail sketches of 
the history and condition of the various colonies, British and other, 
is written staccato ; statements and criticisms are fired off in rapid 
succession. Inevitably much is left out, especially the qualifica- 
tions and explanations that would soften the weight of the succes- 
sive blows. The second hatf, where the author permits himself 
more detail and some weighing of the evidence, is much more 
convincing. 

It is cheering to a British reader to note how, in this book of 
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accusation and warning, British colonial policy is compared favour- 
ably with those of the other Powers concerned ; there is even a good 
word for the much-criticised idea of trusteeship and Great Britain’s 
practice of indirect rule, than which, Mr. Campbell holds, “no 
better training ground” for self-government could be provided. 
The bulk of the book is occup’ed with those parts of Africa that 
are shown red on the map. The author sees much that is good, and 
the promise of more that is better, in the British administration of 
West Africa, the High Commission Territories in South Africa, and 
those parts of East and Central Africa that have few white inhabi- 
tants. But, apart from the courage and the hospitality to those of 
their own breed of the white folk, he sees little good in the “ White 
Settler Colonies” of Kenya, the two Rhodesias, South-West Africa 
and, greatest of them all, the Union of South Africa. For these are 
the homes of the colour bar and an immigrant economy which over- 
Strains the frail fabric of native African society. Much of this 
part of the book is a plea to the Imperial Government, and the 
British electorate behind it, to stand firm at the coming peace con- 
ference and refuse to part with the authority which enables the 
Crown, in the words of the Aborigines Committee a hundred years 
ago and of Lord Lugard in our own day, to stand between the mas3 
of the people and a local oligarchy “of whatever colour or origin,” 
until the mass of the people have learned to take a due share in 
their own governance. 

The book ends with a programme for dealing with “the Seven 
Problems of Africa.” Colonial reformers will take comfort from 
the knowledge that most of what the author suggests is already 
part of avowed British policy ; Imperial taxpayers will find food 
for thought in the fact that they will have to find a good deal of 
the necessary money, if they are to do well by Africa, and, there- 
fore, ultimately by themselves. But then, as Cecil Rhodes used to 
say, it is no use having ideas unless you have the money to back 
them with. Be this as it may, the first step is to lay hold of the 
right idea. Mr. Campbell states the right idea vigorously, even 
stridently. It cannot be stated too often. Eric A. WALKER. 


In Defence of Munich 

By W. W. Hadley. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

IN a calm, dispassionate analysis of events before and after the 
critical moment of September 29th, 1938, Mr. Hadley presents an 
unapologetic Apology for Munich and Mr. Chamberlain. He has 
endeavoured to state the relevant facts with perfect candour and 
without intentional suppression. He goes back as far as Italy’s 
aggression in Abyssinia, finding that the League was not prepared 
for strong restraining action, while the French Government were 
very lukewarm. In his references to the Spanish civil war he gives 
the circumstances under which Mr. Eden felt he could go no further 
in appeasement of Italy, and resigned. He discusses the beginnings 
of the rearmament of Germany (of which Mr. Baldwin was aware 
in 1933), the invasion of Austria in March, 1938, and the movement 
of German divisions near Czechoslovakia in May, and then Berchtes- 
gaden, Godesburg, Munich. He calls attention quite justly to the 
fact that all parties must take a share of responsibility for the 
failure to rearm after 1933 ; that the country was almost aggressively 
pacifist in 1935 and even longer. He makes out a case, relying 
however too much on quotations from leaders in newspapers, 
to show that public opinion was with Mr. Chamberlain before and 
during the Munich crisis, and draws the conclusion that the country 
would not have approved rejection of the Munich terms at the 
price of war. Finally, he contends that in 1938 we were not, from 
a military point of view, in a position to go to war, and that we 
gained a year to improve our defences. 

At what precise stage on this slippery slope did the Government 
go wrong? That is one of Mr. Hadley’s questions. Because no 
step in this long process of running down hill was much worse than 
any other, he seems to conclude that nothing was very wrong. The 
contention of those who fundamentally disagree with him is that 
the Munich policy can only be fairly judged in the light of the 
policy which culminated there. The country was almost insanely 
pacifist in 1935. Yes, but would it have been if Mr. Baldwin had 
taken it into his confidence and told all the facts? The League of 
Nations was weak about Abyssinia, but would it have been if Britain 
had given it a decisive lead? Mr. Eden realised that there was 
danger in persisting in a succession of acts of appeasement, and, 
demanding a halt in vain, resigned. British and French policy gave 
confidence to Hitler. He was not ready in 1938. The movement 
into Austria as a military operation was bungled. In May, when 


Munich: Before and After. 
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Hitler was preparing to march into Czechoslovakia, he was taken 
aback by the fact of Czech mobilisation. Mr. Hadley deals too 
slightly with that supremely important moment. ‘That, not Septem- 
ber, was the time for an unmistakeable British pronouncement. 
When September came it was perhaps already too late. Mr. 
Chamberlain may, or may not, have gained a year, but to what 
military advantage? High military experts have expressed the 
opinion that Britain, France and Czechoslovakia in 1938 were together 
less unready to cope with Germany, whose preparations were in- 
complete, than France, Britain and Poland were in 1939. The latter 
was Germanys zer» time. But Mr. Hadley has stated his case ably, 
ind refused to unsay today what he, with so many others, said five 
He has the courage of his past convictions. 


R. A. Scott-JAMES. 
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Fiction 
Ma Wei Slope. By Keith West. (The Cresset Press. 7s. 6d.) 
Robert and Helen. By Elizabeth Jenkins. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
Proud Heaven. By Ethel Mannin. (Jarrolds. 8s. 6d.) 


Ma Wei Slope, unlike the Chinese novel of tradition, is quite brief. 
Mr. Keith West (whose earlier novels I have missed) goes back to 
the T’ang Dynasty for the material from which the romantic story 
of a palace girl, Winter Cherry, is drawn. Chinese culture flourishea 
richly in the eighth century and at the court of Hsiian Tsung the 
humble Winter Cherry was able to meet and succour the great 
Li Po. The Emperor’s passion for the Imperial concubine Yang 
Kuei-fei was so great that he neglected state affairs for her: his 
throne was trembling when the story opens. After an encounter 
with Hsiian Tsung the girl Winter Cherry decides on escape ; with 
her go the poet, his nephew Ah Lai, and a palace official. The 
girl is disguised as a boy and the poet’s nephew is already in love 
with her. They have not been long at their retreat before news 
comes that An Lu Shan, governor of a northern prefecture, has 
started a rebellion. The Emperor and his favourite are in flight. 
Presently Ah Lai finds himself escorting Yang Kuei-fei on another 
stage of her journey, while poor Winter Cherry joins the slower 
entourage of the Emperor. Soon she finds herself back in her old 
hame on Ghost Horse Hill (with her relations, the Emperor, his 
mistress and their body-guard) while her lover goes on ahead in 
order to find provisions for the refugees. Soon the soldiers in the 
Imperial train resolve on the death of Hsiian Tsung’s mistress ; her 
once powerful brothers and sisters have already been massacred. 
Here for the needs of his story Mr. West departs from historical 
accuracy, by allowing the favourite to commit suicide in anticipation 
of the fate awaiting her. Not knowing this, Winter Cherry, gaudy 
in Yang Kuei-fei’s robes, goes to meet the brutal soldiery ; but in 
the nick of time she is rescued by her old friend, the court official. 
And it is on the dead body of the favourite that the guards vent 
their rage. The saddened Emperor proceeds on his way, leaving 
Winter Cherry in the bosom of her family. But her adventures 
are by no means over, for a meeting she has with An Lu Shan 
and his son is fraught with danger. Ultimately the rebels are over- 
thrown, and by the ingenuity of a benevolent priest the Emperor 
releases Winter Cherry from her allegiance to him, so that she can 
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Ready next Friday 


THE . 
>) Nf OF 
READING 2. BIBLE 
as History. Literature & Religion 
by SIR FREDERIC KENYON, G.B.E., K.c.B. 

To those whose faith in the Bible has been shaken by modern 
criticism, this book will bring comforting reassurance, while to 
those of steadfast faith it will bring even fuller confirmation of 
their beliefs. 2nd Printing in hand. 4s. 6d. net. 


7 en. ™~ . 
POLAND'S PROGRESS 
I9i9d — 1939 
Edited by MICHAEL MURRAY 
Introduction by SIR ERNEST BARKER, Litt.D., LL.D. 

A sober yet heartening account of Poland's achievements between 
the two world wars—a necessary background for understanding 
the present difficulties and hopes of this valiant country. 

With over 200 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
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marry the poet’s nephew honourably. Mr. West tells his story with 
a great deal of charm and skill, but perhaps the end is weakened by 
the tying of too many small neat bows. This novel is a Book 
Society choice. 

Robert and Helen is the story of a brother and sister, told against 
a background of England in the years between the wars. The 
Coburnes have come down in the world, not too desperately, for 
the happily married Robert, an ex-army man, has built up a business 
which shows every sign of flourishing. He is selfish and opinionated, 
but manages to remain a charmer just the same. Helen is one of 
those young women of the leisured classes with too much time on 
her hands and too few ideas in her head. She is vague, a little 
irresponsible, charming, but unselfish. Brother and sister are quite 
fond of each other, and Robert’s wife is devoted to them both. 
Horatia is a kind, well-meaning, interfering, patronising woman of 
the would-be Miniver class. Some day perhaps a serious student 
will trace the evolution of Mrs. Miniver through the pages of the 
English novel. Does she begin with Mrs. Hauksbee? Or is the 
type earlier than Kipling? MHoratia (known as Racey) is a more 
than usually entertaining variant of the class, since she has several 
handicaps in the shape of an exacting husband, a small lively son, 
and a most ungracious domestic-help who must be constantly bribed 
and placated. Helen (usually called Kitten) is on the verge of a 
foolish marriage to a young man, when, through the unkind activities 
of the hand-proud Doris, George is discovered to be a philanderer 
of the most unsatisfactory kind. For the time being Helen is per- 
suaded to make her home with the Coburnes. Soon the indefatigable 
Racey is busy with the theory of matchmaking again, and then Robert 
meets an old school friend. He, it seems, is the perfect mate for 
Helen ; he has position, money and character, and he falls straight in 
love. Helen is for a brief period pleased and happy, but she has 
bought experience hard. She has suddenly developed character 
too, and with it comes the bitter knowledge that between Edmund 
and herself compromise and adjustment are utterly impossible. Miss 
Jenkins’ novel conveys the sense of unrest proper to its period. Her 
characterisation is less satisfactory, for Robert, in spite of his dog 
and his tears, never seems more than a type, and Helen remains 
almost to the end a shadowy figure of a dreamy adolescent girl, 
rather than a sensitive but adult young woman. Having complained 
of Mr. West’s tidiness, it is only fair to blame Miss Jenkins for too 
many loose ends. 

Proud Heaven is an exercise in sentimentality ; but to find Miss 
Mannin preaching the virtues of frustration will give many of her fans 
something of a shock. After the death of Lucian Allington, a noted 
sociologist, his devoted secretary and his distinguished mistress com- 
bine in an effort to prevent his widow from telling the world a few 
facts about the great man’s private life. Having failed to pull the 
wool over Mrs. Allington’s eyes on the subject of the mistress, the 
secretary is wondering what he can do next, when the widow is 
fortunately killed in a car smash. Stealing the incriminating letters 
from the dead woman’s heirs presents no great problems. He next 
helps the mistress to secure the ancestral home for their hero’s 
bastard. Though they love each other, secretary and mistress decide 
that they must honour the dead by sacrificing themselves. 

= JoHN Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 


The Journey Home. 
Problems of Demobilisation, 
(Murray. 6s.) 

WorKING on their now familiar sampling system, Mass Observation 

has drawn up a report on what men and women—in war work, 

in. non-war work, in Civil Defence, in the Services—feel about the 
post-war world and their place in it. But “Mass Observation has 
little access to members of the Forces stationed outside this country.” 

The conclusions drawn, therefore, give no clue to the feelings of 

the fighting men, which may conceivably be brisker than the 

anaemic collection of hopes and fears gathered into The Journey 

Home. The dreariness of these “interviewees” is doubtless due 

to the immense fatigue that has been engendered in all of us by 

the strains of war—but not one of them appears to see himself (or 
herself) as a voter in a Parliamentary democracy, with an individual 
and collective responsibility for the political health of his country. 

The most encouraging fact that emerges is the very general sense 

of the need for discipline if a satisfactory changeover from war t 

peace is to be effected ; but there is an almost equally general and 

very disturbing inclination for each individual to regard himself 
as the exception, as entitled to early release from war service, and 





Advertising Service Guild’s Report on the 
conducted by Mass Observation 
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THE 
“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 275 


{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
clunon of thts week’s crossword to be openede after noon on Tuesday week, 


June 27th. Envelopes should be recewed not later than first post that day and 


must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the followmg tssue.] 

















ACROSS g. State of the brick-treading cat. (7.) 
as ; ’ 14. Security does not thus sound wholly 
1. In the matter of incubation this bird innocent. (4, 5.) 
seems an optimist. (8 : _ 16. Eat garlic. (Anag.) (9.) 
5. Garment spasmodically donned?  (6.) 17. Some time, in the American sense. 
1c. The Dobson girl. (7. (7. 
11. Puts on a change. (7 19. Is this a dagger which I see before 
12. It makes flame leap, especially in me? (7.) 
winter. (5, 4.) 21. As Mr. Crawley might have said,— 
13. Got up, when the siren went wrong. “Oh law, that’s his profession! ” (7. 
{S-) 22. In the mind of Gray, perhaps, when 
14. A retreat for oysters. (6. he referred to a “little tyrant.” (6.) 
15- Almost a_ character of increasing 24. They appear in a performance given 
deterioration. (8.) twice nightly. (5. 
18. The last way in which to tell a cat 26. Not the sporting Oddfellow’s idea of 
to keep concealed. » a price. (5.) 


20. The sky of 
wide and this. (6. 


Stevenson's choice was 


SOLUTION TO 











23. He can’t feel at home 5.) CROSSWORD No. 273 
as. Medicinal aspect of chilled drink. (9.) 7 —— z e TT 
7. Outmoded bend of fashion. (7.) BATTLE D Aw 
28. Hard times for metallurgists. (4, 3.) ali. Mv Y Si 
29. Ink absorbed by doctors naturally be- vuBiGin ee 
comes them. (6.) 
30. The hysterical are said to become it af ao O) i 
m 2 Crisis ) SSS s i= 
r~) T s 
DOWN ar = 
1. German town converted by an nm 
Eastern ruler. (5.) 


2, A good instrument, it seems, for the 








exercise of dial-ectics. (9.) 2 
3. Such food would surely tend to burn BOLLS 

the emmet inside. (7.) mo 6 
4. Hunt the coward. (6 icit TIA RI tIsiT 
6. Recorded. (7.) ~ 
7. A simple soul. (5.) of: 
8. A “naughty ” sort of person. (9.) lAIN TS 





SOLUTION ON JUNE 30th. 
The winner of Crossword No. 273 is Miss A. M. ASHLEY, The Lodge, Gatton 
Point, Redhill. 





A Loncashire 
Wer Medaollist 


THESE SPLENDID MEN must not go un- 
rewarded for their work in saving life. 
In rewarding them the Life-boat Service 
has spent over £250,000 since war 
began. Help us to pay these rewards. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 
J 
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F. FRANCIS & SONS, LTD. 





INCREASED NET PROFIT 





MR. JOHN ISMAY’S SPEECH 





Tue forty-third ordinary general meeting of F. Francis and Sons, Limited, 
was held on June goth at the Abercorn Rooms, Great Eastern Hotel, 
Bishopsgate, London, E.C., Mr. John Ismay (chairman of the company) 
presiding. 

The secretary (Mr. F. Skade, A.C.I.S., A.C.W.A.) having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 


The chairman said: With your permission we will take the accounts 
and report as read. (Agreed. 


The net profit for 1943 at £73,777 shows an increase of approximately 
£6,677 on the previous year, and after providing £48,000 for taxation we 
have an available balance of £25,777. After writing off the cost of the 
preference share issue made in April, 1943, amounting to £2,027, and 
payment of preference share dividend to December 31st, 1943, we are left 
with a balance of £18,709 available for distribution. 


Your board recommends the payment of a final dividend on the 
ordinary share capital of 10 per cent., less tax, making 14 per cent., for 
the year, being at the same rate as for the previous three years. I do 
not think there are any items in the accounts to which I have to draw 
particular attention, but you will observe from the consolidated statement 
that the current assets show a balance over current liabilities of £185,352. 


Your directors have given a great deal of thought to the post-war posi- 
tion and are confident that the change-over to a peace programme will 
nct incur a great deal of dislocation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the dividend 
as recommended was approved. 

The retiring director, Mr. F, Skade, was re-elected; and the auditors, 
Messrs. Jas. Williamson and Co., having been re-appointed, the proceed- 
ings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff. 













= “That great 
¥’ Christian Home 


i 

JOHN GRoom’s 
CRIPPLEAGE 
at Edgware”’ 


Thus does Miss Marguerite Williams rightly describe our enterprise, 
where trained crippled women add to the beauty of the world, as well 
as find a community life in comfortable Cottage Homes. For 78 years 
this unique work has continued. 

Under war conditions flower-making has to take second place, and all 

cripples capable of so doing are engaged on work directly concerned 
with the National War effort. Visitors to the homes at Edgware are 
deeply impressed with the skill and happiness of the girls and the 
atmosphere of the workrooms. 
Your generous assistance is needed to keep the enterprise flourishing 
and expanding, and also GROOM’S ORPHANAGE (now in 
Shropshire), where 150 girls from babyhood to 15 years of age are 
wholly maintained and educated. We rely upon you. 


President: The Rt. Hon. Lord Radstock. 


Pound noous Afuperrace 


BUSI 


Workrooms and Cottage Homes—Edgware. 


Report gladly sent on request. 

















Head Office—37 Sekforde St., Clerkenwell, London, E.C.1. 
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ready to take it if it is not conceded. Still, the consciousness that 
the good of all will require the patience of the individual offers 
fertile ground in which to plant good seed in the shape of tidings 
of formed plans for the changeover to peace industry. Conviction 
that there will be jobs for all would dispel the anarchic fantasies 
born of fatigue, boredom and hostility to imposed discipline, and 
fed by fear that if J do not get out quickly, some other chap will 
seize the job I might have had. 

Stand by to Surface. By Richard Baxter. Ios. 6d.) 

THERE is no object in going on and on writing about “ superb skill” 
and “unsurpassed gallantry,” in repeating such phrases until all 
meaning is drained out of them. There is no object in recording 
one after another—endlessly it seems—the exploits of submarines, 
unless the reader can be made to grasp the magnitude of such human 
endeavour and to understand something of the strangeness of sub- 
marine life. If we are to understand anything, we must understand 
first a little of what life is like down there, what human beings think 
and feel and do when they have been transported through the 
looking-glass to something so totally strange. Mr Baxter has obviously 
been at great pains in gathering his facts, but he has not the know- 
ledge of his subject to construct from these facts a reasonable picture 
of what must really have happened. The book is dull; potted 
summaries of submarine activity—the number of tons sunk by this 
submarine, the number of depth-charges that fell around that— 
could not be anything else. They fail utterly to provide an impres- 
sion of an existence that has imminent danger as its predominant 
element. What are the emotions that overtake men as a submarine 
attacks or is heavily set upon with depth-charges? What is the 
measure of courage, what are the values of comradeship and trust 
in such circumstances? You will not find out by reading this book. 


Road to Tunis. By A. D. Divine. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 
Triumph Over Tunisia. By T. H. Wisdom. (Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 
NEITHER of these books attempts to cover the Tunisian campaign as 
a whole. Mr. Divine is a war correspondent who gives an objective 
account of his own experiences, mainly with an American Combat 
Force. The chief value of his book lies in his description of the 
initiation to modern battle of the unit to which he attached himself— 
“C” Company, 7o1st Tank Destroyer Battalion. We can follow the 
fortunes of this company from Oran to Kasserine. There is then a 
brief interlude in which Mr. Divine returns to his own element, the 

@9¢a, before the book ends with a short account of the taking of Tunis 
and Bizerta and the surrender at Cape Bon. 

Wing Commander Wisdom sets out to tell the story of the air 
war in Tunisia. His first chapter deals with what he calls the “ dress 
rehearsal ” at Dieppe. The remaining chapters cover the period from 
the initial landings in North Africa to the final victory. The author 
was a Press Officer attached to R.A.F. Headquarters in North Africa. 
He is thus able to present a reasonably complete picture of the many 
types of duty which the R.A.F. had to undertake. His greatest virtue 
is that he shows us that the deeds of the R.A.F. were performed by 
men of flesh and blood. He writes well of the men he knew as friends 
and wisely leaves us to fit in for ourselves the part that the air war 
played in the great combined operation that the Tunisian campaign 
was. 


(Cassell. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
* By CUSTOS 

THOSE observers of the stock markets who expected, if not a 
moderate setback, at least a pause when the invasion of the Continent 
began have been falsified by events. So far from receding, markets 
have staged a fresh advance over a broad front. 
largely a matter of upward adjustments of quotations by jobbers in 
response to a modest demand. While admittedly the rises have 
fiattered the volume of buying, especially where the jobbers have 
little stock on their books, turrover has been larger than for many 
months past. For proof of that, apart from the say-so of jobbers 
and brokers, one has only to look at the daily official totals of recorded 
bargains which are now ranging around 7,000 and 8,000, against 
an average of only 5,000 a few weeks ago. 

I am not suggesting that the public is in the grip of speculative 
fever or that the market is likely to develop a runaway rise. Purchases 
are for cash and so far the buying has been highly selective. It has 
concentrated on home industrials, with an emphasis on the shares, 
such as stores, property, building and motor shares, with promising 
peace-time prospects, and has taken in its stride other “ recovery 
groups” like European bonds and depressed Far Eastern securities. 
Weight of money is still a powerful influence on security values 
and it is now reinforced by growing confidence in post-war 
prospects. In some cases I think prices are being raised more 
rapidly than is justified by either facts or reasonable hopes but in 
its present mood of optimism the public refuses to take its profit 
and sell. A further substantial rise could scarcely fail, however, to 
bring out some stock from trust companies and other large holders, 


INVASION FRANC PROBLEMS 

It is a pity that the financial planning for the invasion of France 
has not been carried through with the smoothness which has been 
a feature of the military operations. While it was not to be 
expected that anything more than a set of temporary arrangements 
could be made at this stage, the provision of currency for the 
invasion troops has obviously been the subject of differences of 
view which have not yet been resolved. British troops, it appears, 
are using pre-armistice Bank of France notes and American and 
Canadian troops are being paid-in American-printed franc notes. 
It is the lattergtype of currency which obviously deviates from 
the ideas of the French National Committee in London. That 
committee would naturally have liked to see the control of invasion 
currency placed in its own hand, with some sort of. undertaking 
that as the area of Allied occupation extended, its own sphere of 
financial influence would also be correspondingly enlarged. That 
point of view, unfortunately, has not yet found favour in Washington, 
with the result that the ultimate liability for redemption of the 
notes has not been formally fixed. Meantime, one of the main 
problems is to limit the amount of invasion currency to the very 
minimum so as to cause as little disturbance as possible to an 
already delicate currency situation in France. 


° 
KAFFIR DIVIDEND CUTS 

Although shareholders in South African gold mining companies 
had been prepared for further reductions in dividends the cuts now 
announced in the half-yearly distributions are in many cases more 
severe than had been expected. Working profits have fallen sharply 
under the influence of high taxation and reduced tonnages resulting 
from continued shortage of native labour and supplies. At the 
moment it is impossible to see any change in this situation, although 
it is probable that the general level of dividends is about as low 
as is likely to be touched. Yields of the leading dividend-paying 
shares are not generous in relation to the rates now in force but it 
is a fair assumption that the burden of taxation will be eased as 
soon as the war is won. Meantime, in spite of the depressing dividend 
announcements, I should not be surprised to see a resumption of 
speculative buying, especially of the shares of the developing concerns, 
before very long. 


Nor has it been: 
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SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS 





SIR HERBERT MORGAN’S SPEECH 





THE fifteenth ordinary general meeting of Smith’s Potato Crisps (1929), 
Litd., was held on June 14th, in London, Sir Herbert E. Morgan, K.B.E. 
(the chairman), presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: The net profit for 
the year, after provision for taxation, amounts to £84,148, as against 
£83,761 last year. We propose to pay a final dividend of 20 per cent. 
with a cash bonus of § per cent., both subject to income tax (making 
a total of 32} per cent. for the year). The results prove that in 
spite of our special problems and difficulties, there is no lessening 
in the efficiency with which the business is conducted, the strength of 
your company, or the popularity of Smith’s Potato Crisps. 


EAGER DEMAND 

While such a large proportion of our output of Smith’s Potato Crisps 
are on national service—that is, being provided for His Majesty’s Forces 
as well as thousands of canteens, both civil and military—we have still 
done our best to supply the general public If I might quote the old 
phrase “Absence makes the heart grow fonder,” this could be cer- 
tainly said of our Crisps. Never in the history of the company has there 
been greater eagerness to obtain supplies and we have been overwhelmed 
with gratifying testimony from every class of the community on the value 
to the household of the uses of Smith’s Crisps. 

During these days of limited staffs, curtezilment of heating facilities 
for cooking, and pressure on the time of the housewife, our commodity 
has increased its hold on the people. For more than a generation now 
our Crisps have been the stand-by of innumerable families, and in recent 
years of rationing, because our 2d. packets provide a perfectly prepared 
and nourishing meal, they have become more than ever a necessity. 

You are all aware of the almost innumerable plans.for the reconstruction 
of practically everything and everybody that are finding expression today. 
I hope that in these plans certain reforms in our Licensing Laws will be 
effected enabling licensed houses—who have always been such a valued 
source of distribution to us—to render even greater service to the public. 
It may be anticipated that “ Holidays at Home ” will be the only possible 
ones for some time after the cessation of hostilities. It is also reasonable 
to assume that following the nation’s years of strenuous effort we shall 
come to a period of greater relaxation. In these holidays and in the 
relaxation the licensed trade, relieved of restrictions, can play a larger part. 

The Licensees of the country are a body of men and women well fitted 
t» give a full measure of co-operation in supporting legislation for 
continual improvement in the lives of the people. They have rendered a 
humane service to the whole community with whom they are in constant 
and sympathetic touch. Mine Host will also have a considerable 
responsibility in welcoming to our shores the large influx of visitors who 
will arrive in this country when peace comes. The Government view 
these visits from abroad as an industry that will help to restore our 
prosperity, but they must remodel our archaic laws so vitally affecting 
the comfort and enjoyment of the country’s guests. 

Before the war, through the enterprise of our brewers in all parts of 
the country, the houses built for public entertainment and refreshment 
led in architectural design and quality of craftsmanship, as well as in 
amenities for the public. In the long period of housing shortage which 
is generally envisaged, the provision of food and drink in these comfort- 
able surroundings will have added value. 


RELATIONS TO DISTRJBUTORS 

While manufacturers have all had problems, they are shared by whole- 
salers and retailers alike. It is a pleasure*to acknowledge the cordial 
relations that exist between ourselves and the hundreds and thousards 
of distributors who co-operate with us. Grocers, provision stores and 
all purveyors of food render us nation-wide services—they fully under- 
stand our difficulties. These groups of distributors have been a vital 
asset to the country in feeding the people and they have loyally and 
efficiently supported the rationing schemes of the Government and been 
one of its most important links. 

With regard to the future, all we ask for to ensure continued prosperity 
is to be relieved of restrictions and be enabled to employ all workers 
necessary to fulfil demands made on us. These are some of the blessings 
we, as a company, look forward to in the peace which we feel sure is 
approaching. 

The report was adopted. 


Vitas 
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METHUEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


THE BOOK TRADE—PRESENT AND FUTURE OUTLOOK 











AT the sixteenth ordinary general meeting of Methuen and Company, 
Limited, Mr. C. W. Chamberlain, the chairman stated: Shortly before 
last Christmas the public learned that The Charterhouse Finance Cor- 
poration, Limited, had acquired approximately 80 per cent. of the ordinary 
share capital (hitherto privately held) of our company and that Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons, Limited, and George Allen and Unwin, Limited, were 
associated with them in this transaction. 5 
ADDITIONS TO THE BOARD 

From the publishing point of view the board has been immensely 
strengthened, for both Mr. I. J. Pitman and Mr. Stanley Unwin, who 
have become directors, have had great experience. 

COMPANY’S BIGGEST TRADING FIGURES 

There has never teen such a demand for books as at present, and the 
trading figures are the biggest in the history of the company. The net 
profits reached the very large amount of £129,652, as against £76,236 
for the previous year, an increase of over £53,000. 

E.P.T. PosiT1I0n 

The haphazard and unjust workings of E.P.T. are well illustrated by 
the experience of Methuens. For nearly a couple of decades the profits 
seldom if ever fluctuated far from £35,000 to £40,000. but owing to quite 
fortuitous circumstances of a purely temporary character they dropped 
to a small amount in the so-called “standard years” % that for the 
purposes of E.P.T. our long record of steady profits counts for nothing, 
and our temporary misfortunes are, in effect, stabilised. 

No less a sum than £117,802 has thus had to be set aside for taxation, 
so it is not surprising that the directors are in a position to allocate only 
the modest amount of £6,000 to the payment of a dividend on the 
£200,000 ordinary shares. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL’s FIGURES 

The profits to which I have referred and of which you derive so little 
benefit include dividends amounting to £4,880 16s. (less tax) received 
from our subsidiary company, Chapman and Hall, Limited, one of the 
leading publishers of technical and scientific works, who have enjoyed 
another most successful year despite difficulties; but their prosperity, 
like their parent company’s, is due in fart to the realisation of irre- 
placeable stock, and this is reflected in the reduction in the item 
“ Stock-in-trade ” in their balence-sheet. 

Too much “ prosperity” of this kind may well result in . publisher 
finishing the war without either stock or cash. Be that as it may, 
authors would be well advised to think twice and then to think again 
before allowing themselves to be induced to fersake old-established firms 
by the superficially attractive offers made to them by inexperienced new- 
comers to publishing, whose activities have been so artificially stimulated 
by certain unfortunate regulations of the Paper Control. 

Fortunately, a firm in the front rank such as ours, with a magnificent 
back catalogue created originally by our founder, the late Sir Algernon 
Methuen, has unique advantages to offer to its authors. All branches 
of literature are covered, and the names of many famous authors past 
and present are to be found in the pages of our complete catalogue. With 
the acquisition of Messrs. Chapman and Hall you will see that our range 
of publications has been greatly extended. 


Book TRADE DIFFICULTIES. 

Turning from the consideration of our own affairs to those of the 
book trade in general, I should like to draw your attention to a few 
statements made by my colleague Mr. Stanley Unwin in a discourse on 
“ Publishing in Peace and War,” which he recently delivered : — 

“Books were the first, not the last, things made to suffer from the 
paper shortage. Normally the demand for books is quite unequal to the 
supply; to-day the supply is quite unequal to the demand.” 

The book trade turnover has ‘increased from £10,500,000 to about 
£18,000,000 partly, of course, owing to special war-time requirements. 
There is something more than ironical in the fact that at the moment 
when, for the first time the public is clamouring not merely for books but 
for good books, most of the good books are unobtainable or in short 
supply. If there were any real need for this there would be nothing 
further to be said, but in relation to the national effort, the amount of 
labour and materials involved is negligible. 

Few people know that about seventy firms of printers and book-binders 
are responsible for over 90 per cent. of the book-production of Great 
Britain. Had the personnel of these 70 been granted a little more pro- 
tection—and the numbers involved are very small—there need have been 
no difficulty about output. As for paper, the total amount allowed to 
established book-publishers is less than 22,000 tons as against 250,000 
tons for newspapers and 100,000 tons for His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
These figures speak for themselves. 

WIDENED PUBLIC INTEREST. 

Turning to the brighter side Mr. Unwin emphasised that “the war 
has widened the public interest in books and deepened the realisation of 
their essentiality. It has helped to spread recognition of them as a 
readily available and inexhaustible store of knowledge. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes, 

A turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/- List FREE.— 

WALKER Screntiric TURNING AND TAILORING WORKS 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46 Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 

\! lL. THE FAMILY will welcome BERMALINE 

d BREAD. It is very delicious, nutritious and easily 

digested. Makes appetising sandwiches. Restores energy 


Improves health. Ask Baker or write BERMALINE, Fairley 
Street, Glasgow, S.W.1 
PI 2 . FOR THE EDUCATION OF POLITICIANS. 
iit— “TURN TO RE ASON,’ ’ by Geoffrey Bourne. 
Price 2s "ed Hutchinsons.—‘“‘A very sane, well written and 
most timely book.”’"—H. G. WELLS. 
»>LOUSES WITHOUT COUPONS.—We make old 
shirts or your own material into smart blouses at 
Brand collars and cuffs if 


2 ens ach Trubenised ’ 
desired. Please write for details to REsartus Lrp., 183-9, 
Queensway, London, W.2 
» URNT, torn and moth-eaten garments (except Knit- 
» wear) Iavisibly Mended in two weeks. Send or 
call. Mark clearly damages to be mended.—BELL INVISIBLE 
Menovers, Ltp., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 


Poor widow needs 
Please help 


199/44 


tANCER S@FFERER 
( Son called up. 


extra nourishment 
Jewellery gratefully received.—NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
Cancer Revier, 2 (S), Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 


( *LOCHE CULTIVATION is the proved best way of 

loubling output, getting an extra crop each season, 
ensuring the finest Vegetabies the whole year round. 
Send for List to-day.—Cnase Ltp., 33 The Grange, Chertsey. 
rTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 


| ) twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
rst lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 

YINANCI ReGionaL Trust Lrp., 8, Clifford Street, 
I: New Bond Street, London, W } Telephone : 


REGent 5983 

ANDBAGS repaired by handbag makers. Highest 
| craftsmanship. 14-day service. Post or call, REMAKE 
ComMPANY, 57, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 

ATS OFF TO GUY'S !—Hundreds of 7 felt hats 
| are still wanted by GUY'S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 
send them to THE APPEAL SECRETARY 


suffering from overstrain needs help to enable 


HANDBAG 


ADY 
] 4 her to have complete rest before taking up post. 
Case 262. Appeal “S.”’ Distressep GENTLEFOLK’s AID 


ASSOCIATION, 74, Brook Green, W.6. 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Mrss N. McFartane (C.), 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
ONOMARK.—Confidential London Address. Letters 
NI redirected, 5s p.a.—W rite BM MONO 23, W.C.1. 
@ MOKING'’S “ assured ’* among the Forces, 
» \ “ policy’? TOM LONG “ endorses.”’ 
rAFFORDSHIRE AND OTHER FIGURES, VIC- 
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RITISH banks & insurance con 

panies are not only part of the 
Empire's financial armament, they 
are also an essential part of the 
machinery of world reconstruction. 
The *‘BANK-INSURANCE” 


freely marketable investments spread 
over the shares of selected British 
banks and insurance companies. Unit 
holders are free from personal liability 
on partly-paid shares. Trust funds 


exceed £15 million. Managers : 
Trust of Insurance Shares, Ltd., 
30 Cornhill, E.C.3. 


Group of Trusts provides a choice of 





| Units may be bought and sold free 
| of Comm. and Stamp through any 
Stockbroker or Bank. Offered prices 
and approximate yields given below: 
Bank-Units 18/6 33° 
(40 British Banks Post-war recovery is 
emphasised by 44°, of the Trust fund being in- 
vested in the shares of Dominion and Colonial 


banks.) 
Trustees Martins Bank Lid. 
Insurance-Units... 19/6 33% 
(3! British Insurance Companies. A recognised 
*“hedge’’ against inflation rising prices 
mean increased premium income.) 
Trustees Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd. 
Bank-Insurance Units ... 18/3 33 
(52 British Banks & Insur. Co.’s. This Trust 
combine qualities of the above two Trusts.) 
Trustees "Midland Bk Ex & Trustee Co. Lid. 
7% 
Cornhill Deferred Units 19/6 23% 
(&7 Insurance, 8 Banks, 5 Gov. stock. 
The only “ geare od’ Unit Trust Appreciation 
ruing to hoiders of Cornhill Def. 


benefits aé 
bout double those obtainable 
in insurance shares.) 


on a cimple 





investment 








| Trustees: Midland Bk Ex & Trustee Co. Lid. 











(Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1835.) 


Head Office : 


LONDON, E.C.2. 

Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve 
£2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,600; 
Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, 

fhe Bank, which has numerous 





























4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Fund, 
Reserve 
£4,500,000. 
Branches through- 
issues Telegraphic 





Ix INDERGARTEN. Head Mistress growing private 

ay school, 30-40 children, retiring. Pleasant 
Midland town. Enquiries with view to taking over invited, 
Box 144. 
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FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS 
The following alterations are being made in the regula. 

tions of the Junior Foundation Scholarships :— 

1) For an experimental period of 5 years commencing 
with the examination in May, 1945, five open scholarships 
will be offered, the age limit for which will be 11 years 
6 months on the first day of the month in which the 
examination is being held These scholarships will be 
held first in the Junior School and then in the Senior 
School, and will. be subject to the same proviso as all 
Junior Scholarships, that they will lapse at the age of 
17, unless previously converted into Senior Scholarships, 

2) Commencing with the examination in October, 1945, 
the age limit for the Junior Scholarship will be 14 on the 
first day of the month in which the exam. is being held. 

Certain changes in the syllabus for the ordinary Junior 
Scholarship Examinations are being introduced. Details 
of these changes, and also the syllabus for the new Junior 
School Scholarships Examinations, are obtainable from 
THe Bursar, St. Paul’s School Easthampstead Park, 
Wokingham, Berks 
(He FRIENDS OF HANSARD is a non-profit-making 

association” founded in 1943 to arouse interest in 
and spread knowledge about the proceedings of Parliament. 
For full particulars send 1s. for descriptive 38-page booklet 


AUL’S SCHOOL 


to the Hon. Director, Cpr. STEPHEN KING-HaLL, M.-P, 
804, Hood, Dolphin Square, London, S.W.1 
TS HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. Thorp, M.A. (Cantab.) 
First class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from: 
SECRETARY, Heath House, Clungunford Craven Arms, 
‘Shropshire. 


Se QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE bridges 
the gap between school and call-up with an always 
inspiring and thorough, 
Tel. WES. 6939— 
Clarence Lodge, 


useful training which its satisfying, 
67, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W 
or in the country near W indoor, at 
Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241. 


CINEMA, EXHIBITIONS, THEATRE, &c. 
CADEMY, Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. John Stein- 

j beck’s FORGOTTEN VILLAGE (U), (London), 

and Jean Gabin; UNDERWORLD (A), (Les Bas Fonds), 

Reason and Emotion (A). 

K XHIBITION.—* A PotisH Sovprer’s Journey,” by 
4 ADAM Kossowsk1, 61, St. James’s Street, S.W.1, 

Daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., Saturdays 








Open till June 30th. 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
pan! TINGS by Hilda Bonnard and Elizabeth Shaw, 
June 5th-30th—Foyies GALLERY, 121, Charing 
Cross Road, W.C.2. Admission free. 
JETER JONES GAL LERY. Comprehensive exhibition 
of the work of MERVYN PEAKE, Ist owt 29th 
June, 9-5.30. First Frioor, Sloane Square, S.W.1 
>» .B.A. and R.O.I. Combined Exhibition, Suffolk Street 
\ Galleries, Pall Mall East. 10-5; Sundays 2-5, 
Admission Is 
5 hes LEFEVRE GALLERY 
New Bond Street, W.1). 
BAUCHANT and DrawiIncs by 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


New Address 131-13, 
PAINTINGS by ANDag 
Corrapo Cacti. Daily 





APPOINTMENTS 





SS ‘TORIAN AND MODERN. An important collection | out Australia and New Zealand, ae é — 
of old Staffordshire figures and an interesting selection of | Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, a'so C ircular | NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
new works and developments in the Staffordshire tradition, | Credits and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Deposits ; eg a 
Heats, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W. for fixed periods teo:ived. - CHAIR OF HISTORY 
*TAIRS BLAZING .. . but ESC APE ‘certain for you — SD ~ . : 
SS and family (irrespective height of bedrooms) if Automatic a . Cae i ae a na & + a of 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details 1d. stamp ee! ane 4 hese gen ee 
Joun Kerr & Co. (M/chr), Ltp., Northwich, 20, Cheshire. — . a ss me 
-HINKING OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER ?— aoe stipend offered is at least £1,100 a year. 
; ighteen copies of the applications, with the names of 
If so, get in touch now with the LONDON SCHOOL thre fi hould be f, ‘ded h di 
OF JOURNALISM—the only School under the patrona: See sesess, Sao ¢ forwarded to the undersigned, to 
reach him not later than the 31st July, 1944. 
of leading newspaper proprietors. All courses at REDUCE ED 
FEES [raining in journalism, Short Stories, Article It is desirable that the selected candidate should enter 
Writing, Poetry and Radio Plays.’ PERSONAL COACH- age SS Sai 00 Se Se ene een 
ING by correspondence. Enquire about English Literature Th “Univ eeey. Bini — An ° as G. BURTON 
Course. Write for Free advice and Book, Prospectus Dept., Sune 1944. SRY, SAEmNgnaM, » gr Sohne 
L.S.J., 57 Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. a ‘ ; 
‘ lor TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 9 iat tailed OF BIRMINGHAM 
Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1, May. At times there is only limited accommoda- —— 
5306-8. Residential Branch: St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross tion im our Hotels. Our chief concern CHAIR OF ENGLISH 
Bucks. Fulmer 256. is to keep in organised readiness for the at ————— 
rE\WEEDS, Scotch all-Wool, from 7 - and 2 coupons per moment when our patrons will be free to The Council invites applications for the Chair of 
| yard.—Write for patterns—DeENHOLM ‘TweEDs, vel_again. English. 
Hawick, Scotland. Cerrie Hotel The stipend offered is at least £1,100 a year. 
\ ’ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of Douglas Hotei Eighteen copies of applications, with the names of two 
Order. Top prices paid. Send "Registered. Cash Lamiash Hotel a referees, should be forwarded to ng undersigned, 
or offer by , —KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, Crawtord Hotel. Crawterd, Lanarkshire reach him not later than the 31st July, 1 
Manchester, 4 ; Douglas Arms Le .... Lanarkshire It is desirable that the selected candidate should enter 
*RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— Caledonian Hotel .............. Lanark upon his duties on the Ist October next. 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. Black Bull Hotel. Killearn, ete ooo Further particulars may be obtained ae? 
TOUNG wife, working at B.B.C., husband abroad, Gartocharn Hotel ....Lochiomondside The University, Birmingham, 3. . G. BURTON, 
expecting baby September, wants comfortable home pm a my Sa yd ay June, 1944. Secretary, 
wah femily, Londen Ares.—Box 145 Ailsa Arms Hotel... Girvan, Ayrshire 7 W.C.A.. JAMAICA. ADMINISTRATIVE SECRE- 
aon . aceon TARY required immediately, age 28-38, d 
_ —T . desirable ; experienced in leisure time education in Bible 
EDUCATIONAL civics, and cultural subjects. Knowledge of schoolgirl o 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition other camps useful; close co-operation with S.C. 
nin tinde Te i > a Public House Trust (Glasgow d Y.M.C.A. : 
] for — fiom. .— _ =e , B.Sc., B.Sc. _— District), Ltd, 103 W. Regent 7150 ow ; supervision, of po Wye 2 _ Salat 
B Bam Mayas - , omean ie oD eee at LD” St., Glasgow, C.2. Deu. 6886. (General International Service Committee, Y.W.C.A., Nation 
Insta ents.-—F TOs c € _ Fe » AWR.LL., Beh dey 6 x ° ¢ * - 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). Gemew, ©. Susu Offices, 16, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press, Lro., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W. and published by Tue Srrctaror, Lro., at their offices, No. 99, Gower St.. London, W.C Friday, June 16, 1944, 
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